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Get in touch with your local post. 


American Legion. 


You helped give the Hun all that was coming to him. 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. 


Join The 


Have you got everything that is coming to you? 


Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 
Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 


State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


Write or tell your troubles to your 


Write in care of your State Secretary. 
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AtaBAMA—Chairman, Matt W. Murphy, 
Ist Nat. Bank Bldg., Birmingham; Secre- 
tary, Herman W. Thompson, care of 
Adjutant-General, Montgomery. 

ArI1zoNA—Chairman, Andrew P. Martin, 
Tucson; Secretary, Dudley W. Windes, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Chairman, J. J. Harrison, 
207 W. 3rd St., Little Rock; Secretary, 
Granville Burrow, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—Chairman, Henry’ G. 
Mathewson, Flood Bldg., San Francisco; 
Secretary, E. E. Bohlen, 926 Flood Bldg., 
San Francisco. 

CoLorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, 
Colorado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. 
David, 401 Empire Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut—Chairman, Alfred N. 
Phillips, Jr., 110 Glenbrook Road, Stamford; 
Secretary, Judge W. J. Malone, Bristol. 

District oF CoLtumBia—Chairman, E. 
Lester Jones, 833 Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton; Secretary, Howard Fisk, 833 Southern 
Bldg., Washington. 

DELAWARE—Chairman, Geo. M. Davis, 
909 Market St., Wilmington; Secretary, T. 
K. Carpenter, Du Pont Bldg., Room 1154, 
Wilmington. 

FLorma—Chairman, A. H. Blanding, 
Bartow; Secretary, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citi- 
zens Bank Bldg., Tampa. 

GrorGc1a—Chairman, Walter Harris, care 
of Harris, Harris & Whitman, Macon; 
Secretary, Baxter Jones, Citizens & South- 
ern Bank Bldg., Macon. 

Hawat—Chairman, Lawrence Judd, 
care of T. H. Davis & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
Secretary, J. P. Morgan, Box 188, Honolulu. 

IpaHo—Chairman, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Secretary, Laverne Collier, Pocatello. 

Ittrno1is—Chairman, George G. Seaman, 
Taylorville; Secretary, Earl B. Searcy, 
205-206 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

INDIANA—Chairman, Raymond |S. 
Springer, Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell 
Newgent, 518 Hume Mansur Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

lowa—Chairman, Mathew A. Tinley, 
Council Bluffs; Secretary, John MacVicar, 
1100 Fleming Bldg., Des Moines. 

Kans AS—Chairman, Dr. W. A. Phares, 
519 Sweiter Bldg., Wichita; Secretary, 
Neale E. Akers, care of Board of Commerce, 
135 N. Market St., Wichita. 

KENTUCKY—Chairman, Henry De B-ven 
Moorman, Hardinsburgh; Serr’ D. A. 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., pad AF 

Lovutstana—Chairman, T. Semmes 
Walmsley, 721 Hibernia Bank of Louisiana, 
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New Orleans; Secretary, Geo. H. H. Pratt, 
804 Gravier St., New Orleans. 

Matwe—Chairman, Albert Greenlaw, 
Public Utilities Commission, Augusta; 
Secretary, James L. Boyle, 184 Water St., 
Augusta. 

MaryLanp—Chairman, James A. Gary, 
Jr., 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, 
Will W ayne, 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 

Massacuusetts—Chairman, John F. J. 
Herbert, 749 Pleasant St., Worcester; 
Secretary, Leo A. Spillane, 84 State St., 
Boston. 

Micuetcan—Chairman, George C. Waldo, 
401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit; Secretary, 
Lyle D. Tabor, 401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit. 

MINNESOTA—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Despatch, St. Paul; 


Secretary, George G. Chapin, 603 Guardian 


Life Bldg., St. Paul. 

Mississrppi—Chairman, Alexander Fitz- 
hugh, Vicksburg; Secretary, Edward S. 
Butts, Vicksburg. 

Missourt—Chairman, Gen. H. C. Clark, 
Jefferson City; Secretary, Edward J. Cahill, 
Secretary Public Service Commission, Jeffer- 
son City. 

Montana—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, 
care of Wight & Pew, Helena; Secretary, 
Ben. W. Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 

NEBRASKA—Chairman, John G. Maher, 
Old Line Insurance Co., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Hugh C. Robertson, 724 First National 
Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Nevapa—Chairman, J. G. Scrugham, 
City Hall, Reno; Secretary, James Burke, 
Reno. 

New Hawmpsuire—Chairman, Frank 
Knox, Manchester; Secretary, Frank J. 
Abbott, 6 Pickering Bldg., Manchester. 

New JersEY—Chairman, Hobart Brown, 
776 Broad St., Newark; Secretary, Thomas 
Goldingay, 776 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Charles M. 
DeBremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry 
Howard Dorman, Santa Fe. 

New York—Chairman, Ogden L. Mills, 
140 Nassau St., New York; Secretary, Wade 
H. Hayes, 140 Nassau St., New York. 

NortH CaroLtina—Chairman, C. K. Bur 
ress, 607 Commercial Bank Bldg., Raleigh; 
Secretary, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Chairman, Julius 
Baker, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo; Secretary, 
J. P. Williams, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo. 

Oxn1o—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Adj. 
Gen. Office, State House, Columbus; 


Secretary, Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. 
Office, State House, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA—Chairman, Ross N. Lillard, 
Oklahoma City; Secretary, Wm. D. Siple, 
Oil Exchange Bldg., Oklahoma City. 

Orecon—Chairman, E. J. Eivers, 4444% 
Larrabee St., Portland; Secretary, Dow 
V. Walker. car of Multnomah Club, 
Portland. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Chairman, Robert 
R. Landon, Manila; Secretary, Amos D. 
Haskell, Manila. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Chairman, George F. 
Tyler, 121 S. 5th St., Philadelphia; Secre- 
tary, Guilliaem Aertson, 121 S. 5th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ruope Istanp—Chairman, 
H. Johnson, City Hall, Providence; 
Secretary, Rush Sturges, Central Fire 
Station, Exchange Place, Providence. 

Souta Carottna—Chairman, Julius H. 
Walker, Columbia; Secretary, Irvine F. 
Belser, Columbia. 

Souta Dakota—Chairman, M. L. Shade, 
Mitchell; Secretary, C. J. Harris, 212 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE—Chairman, Roan Waring, 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. Bldg., 
Memphis; Secretary, Wm. J. Bacon, 55 
Goodbar Bldg., Memphis. 

Texas—Chairman, Claude V. Birkhead, 
527 Guntar Office Bldg., San Antonio; 
Secretary, J. A. Belger, Austin, Texas. 

Utan—Chairman, Wesley E. King, Judge 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, Baldwin 
Robertson, 604 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vircinta—Chairman, Charles Francis 
Cocke, Terry Bldg., Roanoke; Secretary, 
C. Brocke Pollard, 1114 Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond. 

VermMont—Chairman, H. Nelson Jack- 
son, Burlington; Secretary, Joseph H. 
Fountain, 138 Colchester Ave., Burlington. 

WasHIncTON—Chairman, Harvey J. 
Moss, 202 E. 47th St., Seattle; Secretary, 
George R. Drever, care of Adj. Gen. Office, 
Armory, Seattle. 
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West Vircinta—Chairman, Jackson 
Arnold, Department of Public Safety, 
Box 405, Charleston; Secretary, Charles 


McCamic, 904 National Bank of W. Va. 
Bldg., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Secretary, R. M. Gibson, 
Wood County Nationaf Bank, Grand 
Rapids. 

Wyominc—Chairman, A. H. Beach, 
Lusk; Secretary, R. H. Nichols, Casper. 
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American Legion 
Tinin ian Weekly 


———g Serves Those Who Served! 





It Gives You 


The news of the Legion—what your buddies are doing—through- 
out the land. 


Best yarns of the services. 
Rattling good fiction. 
Humor, Verse, Pictures and Cartoons. 


Discussion of current national problems affecting those who were in 
service. It will present vigorously those ideals of economic, polli- 
tical and social readjustment which Legion members are going to 
demand. It will help fight the Legion’s fight against those radical 
and predatory interests which selfishly oppose those ideals. 


This Magazine is Nobody’s Striker 


It is not a commercial enterprise. It doesn’t have to make a cent 
for anybody. It is the Legion’s—it: is your property—and any 
profits that may accrue go to the Legion. 


The weekly is new. Its start was modest and it is going to build 
with the Legion. 


How Do You Like It? 
You have a right to say, for it is yours. 
What do you want to see in it P 
What would you like to see it doP 
Help us by answering in the space below. 


Tear this off and mail to the Editor American Legion Weekly, 19 West 44th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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THE HOME SECTOR 


.~ A WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS \_, 











CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


Official Newspaper of the A. E. F, 






















LL you Yanks who, far out at sea or in the muddy dugout, 
lousy billets and chill barracks of the A. E. F., found the 
going a little easier because of The Stars and Stripes, will 

enjoy this new magazine by the same bunch,: for the same 
bunch, in the same spirit. 








The Stars ard Stripes was hauled down and folded away a fort- 
night before the peace treaty was signed, but the men who 
wrote or drew ninety per cent. of the contents of that famous 
soldier’s weekly have not broken ranks. They have kept close 
formation in their red-chevron days to conduct this new 
magazine, which makes its first appearance September 17th. 
WALLGREN is on the job with his hilarious and disorderly 
cartoons. BALDRIDGE, the foremost American artist of the 
war, is drawing for The Home Sector. There will be fresh tid- 
ings from all the old Yank sectors in France, England, Belgium 
and Germany, and the latest news from the front in the fight 
to keep America, the home sector, the best of them all. 


A department called SERVICE will try to clear up the mis- 
understandings and doubt existing in the minds of most former 
service men about such details as war-risk insurance, Liberty 
bonds, back pay, pensions, bonuses, 
legislation, etc. 

You will want The Home Sector, ——. 
which is out every Wednesday. Get 
the first issue and see. 

It is 10 cents a copy. $5.00 a year with a special combination 
offer. Every red-chevron American will want to read The 
Home Sector, which means that there is a wide-open oppor- 
tunity for some live men, who act now, to earn real money 
by taking subscriptions. Write us at once. 


The Butterick Publishing Company 


425 Butterick Building, New York 


10 CTS. A COPY 


On All News-stands Sept. 17 
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Batchelder Bros., Boston 





Use Autocars 


HE Autocar Motor Truck has been approved and 
adopted by more than 1000 leading coal dealers because 
it meets successfully their exacting transportation demands. 


This proved ability under supreme test has made the Autocar 
the standard transportation unit for representative firms in 
more than 400 lines of business, 


Its short wheelbase saves time in maneuvering through traffic. Its 

double reduction gear drive gives effective power at lowest cost. And it 

cuss axto:tas * backed up always by the unusual Autocar system of factory branch 

$2300 —97 inch wheelbase 
$2400—120 inch wheelbase 

THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 


service, 
Established 
1897 


Bostor Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Providence Allentown St. Louis Los Angeles Sacramento 
Worcester Wilmington Baltimore San Diego Fresno 

New Haven Atlantic City Washington Oakland Stockton 


presented by these Factory Branches, with Dealers in other cities 


Wilcoz Company, Chicago 
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~ "The Flaming Arc 


Chicago, is a street of mean tene-: 
ments and smoking factories. 

The men who flow there by day and ebb 
at night are electrical workers, equipped 
by nature with supple fingers and math- 
ematical brains. 

Switch-boards for Paris and Peru are 


(| Cricao, 2 LANE, in South 


made in Grindstone Lane. Armatures, 


motors, rheostats, trans- 
formers and the thousand . 7 
and one instruments of : 
precision used in the 
electrical profession bear 
the stamp of Gringham 
& Sons or the lesser fac- 
tories of South Chicago. 

Gringham & _ Sons’ 
many-windowed, _—_con- 
crete buildings extend 
fully a half mile along 
the East side of Grind- 
stone Lane. Three tall 
stacks pour their smoke = 
into the leaded vault of 
the Chicago sky. They 
stand as sentinels to 
after-war activity and 
wide-flung markets. 

The demand for street- 
railroad motors had 
brought to Gringham & 
Sons many new arma- 
ture-winders who were 
set to work on a South 
American contract. Their 
pay was eighty-seven 
cents an hour. It was 
heavy work—and could 
not be done by women. 

Eighty-seven cents an 
hour had appealed to 
Charlie Laurie! 

Charlie Laurie had 
lived in other cities un- 
der other names. The 
police were more than 
interested in him. His 
record of major trans- 
gressions filled a rather 
large index-card. He 
had served two years in 
Fort Leavenworth and 














had earned the ‘ ‘copper,’ 
or good-time off, in each instance. 

His Bertillon description did not take 
in account the slight stoop of his shoul- 
ders or a not-unkindly gleam in his slate- 
gray eyes. The permanent smile on his 
lips was also left off the records. 

He had learned the rudiments of arma- 
ture-winding and practical electricity in 
a Buffalo shop. He was a born me- 
chanic with a working knowledge of most 


By HENRY LEVERAGE 
Author of “Whispering Wires,” etc. 


tools. Lack of a higher education in 
trignometry and alegbra prevented him 
from rising above the average electrician. 

The honest, although confining, work at 
Gringham & Sons was somewhat broken 


ee an 








Fogerty and two Headquarters men catapulted into the hallway. 
five years at Joliet. He “Charles, old-timer,” said Fogerty, “We've got you right.” 


by a slip he made which brought him 
back to the past and the former police- 
haunted days. 

A fire-guard, in blue uniform and brass 
buttons, strolled through the aisles of 
half-wound armatures one afternoon. 
Charlie glanced up, saw the uniform, and 
raised his hand for permission to go to 
the water-cooler. This had been the cus- 
tom in the prisons he had served in. 

Copyright, 1919, by The Legion Publishing Corporation 


The astonished guard started at the 
electrician and ex-convict. 

“What’s that hand up for?” he asked. 
“D’yu think you're in a jail?” 

This subconscious slip was forgotten 
until Fogerty, from Harrison street, went 
through the shop one day. Fogerty was 
a Headquarters’ man with a curious bent. 

“So you're working,” he drawled to 
Charlie. “I didn’t be- 
lieve it when they told 
me. Where are you 
livin’, Charles—old— 
timer?” 

“Trail me tonight and 
see! I’m married and 
I’m going dead on the 
level.” 

“Once a crook—always 
a crook, Charles!” 


OGERTY found him- 

self beneath the cool- 
ing deluge of a bucket 
of water when he came 
to. Charlie had struck 
,him with an armature- 
winding mallet. Work- 
men carried the detec- 
tive out into the yard. 
They learned much of 
the ex-convict’s history 
before Fogerty staggered 
through the gate and 
went on down Grindstone 
Lane. 

Charlie worked through 
the heat of a torrid sum- 
mer. He heard nothing 
more from Harrison 
Street Headquarters. 
Some of the winders 
openly avoided him. One 
or two confided that they 
had done time. The 
under-world freemasonry 
held few inducements 
for the safe-robber. He 
kept his tongue and 
saved his money for a 
flat he was furnishing. 

“The honest life,” he 
told his wife on one pay- 
day, “is not what it’s 
cracked up to be. I’ve 
made less—at eighty-seven cents an hour 
—then I used to spend for cigars.” 

She filled his pipe and carried it to 
him. He propped her on his knee. Her 
description fitted a thousand girls who 
were lucky enough to escape factory work. 
Her hair was black, and rope thick. She 
was pretty and domestic. 

“You must remember—Charles,” she 
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pouted, “that some day there’s a baby 
coming!” 

He was thinking of the child to come 
when he lost his thumb and part of the 
index finger of his right hand. The ac- 
cident occurred at the lamination-punch- 
ing press at Gringham & Sons. A guide 
slipped. It had been poorly bolted ta 
the punch-plate. 

An adjuster settled the doctor’s bill. 
He handed Charlie three hundred dollars 
in fuil settlement. Cora, his wife, wit- 
nessed his releasing signature. The small 
settlement had been against her judgment. 

“Vou’ll be out of work a long time,” 
she told him. 

He eyed his pipe bowl and pressed 
the coals down with his left thumb. He 
stared around the half-furnished flat. 

“There’s nothing in working,” he de- 
clared suddenly. 

Cora sat on the arm of the chair and 
lifted his bandaged right hand. 

“Don’t say that. You're not thinking 
of going back to the old life, are you?” 

He nodded. “I can’t make eighty-seven 
cents a week now. Who'll hire me? I 
can’t wind armatures. I can’t pour cast- 
ings. I wouldn’t be any good on a die- 
press. They don’t want cripples around. 
They scare off the good workmen.” 

“But what would happen to me if you 
were arrested?” 

“I’m not going to be arrested. I 
wouldn’t stand for a pinch! ‘What good 
is the three hundred? It'll about pay 


for the rest of the furniture. There’s the 
kid coming—and no money.” 

“T can work!” 

Charlie dragged on the pipe. He blew 


a long funnel of smoke up toward a gas- 


t. 

“T'll put the cleaner on every ‘jug’ in 
the state before I see you working, Cora. 
There’s lots of easy money to be had. 
I tried the square thing. It didn’t work.” 

“But, Charles, it’s the only way— 


the straight road.” 
“Sure, if you're lucky enough to keep 
your health and hands. 


I lost my thumb 


e Geeaggner: 


He did nothing so amateurish as to glance around to see if he 
ved. Dodging into a doorway, he waited to see if anyone rounded the corner. 


low 


and part of my finger. The coppers will 
think I’m a cripple. They won't suspect 
me. I know of a box in the southern part 
of Cook county that'll be a cinch. I can 
open it—with a flaming arc. I souped 
it five years ago. Three ounces of nitro 
did the trick, then. There was seventeen 
fiundred dollars in the keister.” 

“Don’t talk about it, please. Think 
what would happen to me—if you were 
sent away.” 


HARLES said nothing about the fro- 

jected robbery until a week had passed. 
His right hand healed so that the bandage 
could be taken off. Adhesive plasters 
marked the stitches over the thumb’s 
stump. 

He left the Grindstone Lane tenement 
one afternoon and walked to South Clark 
street. Here, in the back room of a sa- 
loon, he found an old-time gay-cat who 
had fallen on evil ways. 

Nollie Matches, thirty and bald, had 
served with Charles at Joliet. He prom- 
ised to investigate the easy “prospect,” 
which the electrician explained was in a 
small town near the Drainage Canal. 

“Look it over,” Charlie said across the 
beer-foamed table of the saloon. “See if 
it is decked, bugged or under the Eye’s 
protection. I took it once. I’m going 
to take it again.” 

Nollie Matches, thirty and bald, had 
with the flat of his hand. “Decked” or 
“bugged” meant watched. The “Eye” 
was the underworld name of a famous de- 
tective agency. 

“See you in three days,” said the gay- 
cat, pocketing a five-dollar bill which the 
electrician advanced for expenses. 

Cora realized that night that Charlie 
had been drinking. Her mind worked in 
one line. She upbraided him. The tor- 
rent of words that filled the half-finished 
flat got on his nerves. He twisted her 
into a chair, despite her struggles, and 
lost the smile which had been on his lips. 

“Cut it!” he said. “I know what I’m 
doing. We're going away from South 
Chicago—after I make just one touch. 
You can have fine clothes and a nurse for 
the baby. You can live like a society 
woman and hold up your head.” 

“T can never hold up my head—know- 
ing you are a thief!” 














was being fol- 


“You knew it when you married me.” 

“But you promised 

Charlie held out his maimed right 
hand. “I didn’t figure on this, Cora. All 
I’m good for now is brain work. I’m 
going to be a brain worker.” 

“Why don’t you go in the draughting 
room at Gringham’s? Why don’t you 
think of me—and what will happen if the 
police suspect you?” 

Charlie thought of the ubiquitous Fo- 
gerty. The Harrison Street detectives 
were the keenest ferrets living. They 
had had much experience. 

“They won't suspect me, Cora. I’m 
supposed to be laid up. The doctor still 
prescribes. You can alibi me. I sent a 
safe man down to look the job over to- 
day. He’s no squealer. All he'll want 
is ten per cent. of what I get.” 

Cora glided with flaming cheeks to 
ward the kitchen. Charlie heard the 
dishes rattling as she washed them. One 
dropped to the floor. 

He glanced at the door which led to 
the hallway. It lured with its promise of 
a saloon outside. He studied the mean 
furnishings of the flat. The chairs and 
tables and chintz curtains would not bring 
ten dollars at a forced sale. 

“Oh, hell!” he said, going out. “I 
would rather be back in stir than broke 
in this city.” 





E came home at two o’clock. A faint 

gas-flare was burning over the bed. 
Cora’s rope-thick hair lay across a white 
pillow. Her figure made a slight mound 
of the coverlet. He went to the kitchen 
and sat down by the stove. He watched 
the dying coals through the bars of the 
grate. He reviewed the details of the 
robbery he intended to commit. There 
seemed no chance of detection. The 
ground had already been proven. He was 
going to do what he had done—five and 
more years ago. It should be an easy 
matter to rob the same safe twice. 

The preparations he made for the rob- 
bery were thorough ones. He took two 
days to gather the necessary tools. These 
he packed in a black fibre-board suit-case. 

The wire he bought in a Halsted street 
supply house was standard and capable 
of carrying thirty amperes of current 
without being overheated. Carbons, green 
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and dark blue celluloid to protect his eyes 
from the arc, a pinch bar, pliers, insulat- 
ing-tape, rubber-gloves and sal ammoniac 
were added to his collection. 

He watched behind for a_ possible 
shadow or detective. He dodged through 
crowds and mean streets. He took every 
precaution and secreted the suit-case be- 
neath a pile of railroad ties near a south- 
ern junction where a freight could be 
boarded for the town in which the “pros- 
pect” was located. 

Feeling safer—with all the damaging 
evidence hidden—he went to South Clark 
street and met Nollie Matches. 

Nollie’s description of the “prospect,” 
or safe, and its surroundings was almost 
an epic in brevity. The bald-headed ex- 
convict leaned over the table and whis- 
pered: 

“She’s soft! There’s an old man sleep- 
ing up stairs. He won’t hear you if you 
moved the safe out into the back yard. 
The town is dead after eleven o'clock. 
There won't be any ‘dog’ out, Charles.” 

“Dog,” in the argot of the underworld, 
was the moon. Charlie glanced around 
the back room of the saloon. He crossed 
his legs. He tapped the table with the 
fingers of his uninjured hand. 

“When does the proprietor of the store 
put his money in the town jug?” 

Nollie Matches lifted a glass of weak- 
looking beer. 

“He banks Saturday noon. All the col- 
lections after that stay in the box until 
Monday morning. The time to 
take the job is Sunday night. It’s 
one dead burg, Charles. Every- 
thing’s locked up after eleven 
o'clock.” 

Charlie went to Grindstone 
Lane and climbed the steps of the 
tenement slowly. He wondered 
if he had taken every precaution. 
Nollie Matches was safe. The 
gay-cat had the reputation of nev- 
er rounding on a pal. The de- 
tectives, and particularly Fogerty 
of Harrison street, were probably 
engaged in running down the 
numerous motor-car bandits. They 
would not bother him—in the lit- 
tle matter of a safe robbery out- 
side their jurisdiction. So Charlie 
thought as he stepped into the 
kitchen and faced his wife. 





*sT TLL be over by Monday 

morning, Cora,” he said. 
“We'll keep quiet for a few weeks 
—and then go west. I got the 
tools, wire and a full description 
of the job. It’sa cinch! Nobody 
trailed me and nobody knows that 
I’m going to turn my last trick to- 
morrow night.” 

“You're not going to do it!” 

“Iam! Do you think I can stand see- 
ing you bending over a hot stove and 
wearing your life out in this tenement? 
Do you think I can make enough to sup- 
port us with this hand? I can’t!” 

_ “But you can! That’s the trouble! 
You are a good draughtsman. Gringham 
& Sons will pay you thirty cents an 
hour making tracings.” 

“Thirty cents an hour with butter at 
fifty cents a pound and meat higher! 
What’s the use? Just one trick, Cora— 
and I'll never try another.” 


thought 
Cora.” 


“I thought you 
informed on me. I 





“Charles!” The girl wife’s voice was 
raised to a threatening note. “Charles, if 
you go and rob that safe—lI’ll tell the 
police. I swear I will! Think of the 
baby! Think of me! What am I going 
to be—the wife of a convict. Where am 
I going to tell the child its father is? 
You know you will be caught!” 

The electrician frowned. 

“If I knew that,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
go. But I don’t know it. Fogerty isn’t 
going to get me this time.” 

“T’'ll tell the police * 

Charlie raised his maimed hand. 

“You squeal on me and it’s al! off be- 
tween us. I'll go to stir and do my bit. 
I'll come out and forget you. I've al- 
ready done two bits in prison and I can 
do another.” 

“But won't 
Charles?” 

“Reason? Where’s the reason? We're 
going to be broke in a week or two. I’m 
out of work! Nobody wants me, now. I 
took that safe five years ago. I blew it 
open with nitro. It was a new box— 
marked burglar proof. I can see the sign 
now—all varnished. Well, what I’ve done 
once—I can do again!” 

“But the detectives will know it’s your 
work.” 

“They won’t know it. I am going to 
open it this time with a flaming arc. I’ve 
learned how—in Buffalo and at Gringham 
& Sons. I can tap in on the light cir- 
cuit, rig up a water-rheostat, and burn 





you listen to reason 






did, 


you 


. 


the combination out. It’s the same thing 
as electric welding.” 

“Tl inform on you!” 

Charlie smiled. His 
were hard, however. 

“You're excited,” he said, without mov- 
ing his lips. “Set the table, Cora, and sit 
down. You needn’t know anything about 
the job. All I want you to swear to—is 
that I was sleeping from twelve Sunday 
night until nine o’clock Monday morning. 
That’s an alibi the police won’t be able 
to break very easily.” 


slate-gray eyes 
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Cora started setting the kitchen table. 
Now and then she raised her apron and 
daubed her eyes. 

“I’m going to tell Fogerty,” she sobbed. 

Charlie strode lankily into the bed room 
of the flat. He waited there until Cora 
called him for the simple meal. 

Glancing at her red-circled eyes he sat 
down. 


“Quit crying,” he said. “You always 


knock me out when you do that. Just 
be a good girl—and it’ll be all right.” 
“But I won’t have you steal! Remem- 


ber the promise you made’ when you 
married me?” 


HE electrician lifted a 
He stared over its edge. 
filmed his eyes. 

“Tl beat the law and Fogerty! I'll 
put you and the kid—what’s coming—on 
Easy’ Street. This is my last job. I 
can’t fail!” 

Cora dropped her head to the blue and 
white table cloth. Her sobs racked the 
air of the kitchen. She refused to be 
comforted. Charlie rose, bunched his 
napkin, and rounded the table to her side. 

He laid his left hand on her heaving 
shoulder. It seemed pathetically thin. 

“Be a good pal,” he said. “I’m going 
out now for a walk. I'll be back early.” 

On Sunday afternoon, he took her to 
Jackson Park. He hired an ancient car- 
riage and drove with her until eight 
o'clock. He obtained the driver’s name, 
in case he needed an alibi. 

His manner hardened as they reached 
the topmost floor of the tenement. 

“Go in your room,” he said, “and stay 


coffee cup. 
A glitter 


there. Muss up the bed and keep 
quiet. I've got a hard night’s 
work ahead of me. Good by, 
Cora!” 


“T’ll squeal!” he heard her cry 
before he slammed shut the outer 
door of the flat. 

The street outside the tenement 
was almost deserted. The great 


electrical factories were closed. 

No smoke poured from their chim- 

S\ -neys as Charlie walked swiftly in 
i\ a southern direction. 

:\ He did nothing so amateurish 


as to glance around to see if he 
was being followed. He took pre- 
cautions that were far more 
effective. Once he turned away 
from Grindstone Lane and started 
in a westerly direction. Dodging 
into a doorway he waited to see if 
anyone rounded the corner. It 
was his favorite trick in the old days. 

No one came along Grindstone Lane. 
He retraced his steps and started through 
the gloom of a South Chicago night. He 
crossed an open field which was bounded 
on three sides with huge signs. He flung 
himself to the grass and listened. 

Rising, he went on to the railroad 
junction where he had secreted the fibre 
suit-case beneath the pile of ties. He 
found the case and examined its contents 
by aid of a switch-lantern’s white rays. 
It had not been disturbed. 

He waited for a local coal-train. There 
was a slight grade, south of the junction. 
All freights slowed to a bare five miles 
an hour when climbing this grade 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Spilling The 


Beans 


It was a difficult thing, oft- 
imes, for a prisoner to keep 
from giving away military se- 
crets, so adroitly did the Jerry 
intelligence officers frame 
their questions. Mr. Level, in 
his fourth article, which con- 
cludes his series, ‘‘Captured 
By Jerry’’ tells some of the 
dodges they tried on him. 


By JOHN A. LEVEL 


N acting buck of the rear rank can 
A turn the tide of a battle. All the 

brain-work of a staff, the plans of 
line officers and the team-work of those 
officers and enlisted men can be set at 
naught in attack by a lowly private who 
is taken prisoner and “spills the beans.” 
And he may do this almost unconsciously. 
His unit may be sweeping along in the 
early stages of a push and he may be 
isolated and nabbed before he knows it. 
Before the truth of the situation has 
dawned on him he may have shaken his 
head, yes or no, in response to an in- 
quiry and, believing he is helping his own 
cause, armed the enemy with knowledge 
which will enable him to turn the tide of 
the action. 

A soldier suddenly taken prisoner is all 
the more likely to make a slip, because 
back in his own dugouts and camps he has 
never figured out a course of action in 
the event that luck should go ag’in’ him 
and he fall into enemy hands. Most every 
man before going into action has doped 
out the possibility of stopping one, but 
I daresay there is not one in ten thousand 
that ever counted on being taken captive. 
Not until he is actually in enemy hands 
does a man realize what he has to face 
when he becomes a prisoner. 

In the spring of 1918, when the Ger- 
mans made their big drive, they captured 
whole battalions of British. In the prison 
camp at Dulmen, Westphalia, I met 
Tommies who said they had been taken 
by Germans appearing in their rear. 
Some did not even know a push was be- 
ing made until Jerry walked up on them 
from behind with the greeting, “Acht, 
Tommy!” 

When I had been hustled into Jerry’s 
front line several officers gathered around. 

The first question, spoken in broken 
English, was, “Did your division get their 
draft?” The Jerry intelligence people 
must have known our strength from the 
first day in the line and the probable 
number of men lost in each subsequent 
engagement. They knew what divisions 
were facing them on the day previous to 
the attack, and an answer of yes or no 
to that question might have determined 
their line of defense or attack for the re- 
mainder of the day. If reinforcements 
had not been received then the division 
was possibly fighting with companies of 
forty and fifty men. Faith in the prison- 
er’s answer might have meant a counter 
move at once. If the draft had arrived, 
German reinforcements might have been 
sent for. 
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The Jerries cunningly shifted their line of questions 


UESTION No. 2 was, “How far from 

the jumping-off place was the ob- 
jective?” It is obvious that a true answer 
to that question, and practically every 
soldier who hopped the bags knew ap- 
proximately the amount of ground to be 
gained, might have changed the whole 
course of the struggle, for the enemy 
could have chosen his own ground for a 
determined resistance or a forward move- 
ment. 

“Ts the advance to continue the next 
day?” was another query. A counter- 
attack at night or vast preparations dur- 
ing the darkened hours for resistance 
might have followed, if the Germans had 
been told that the push was to continue 
for three or four days. Whatever head- 
quarters’ reason was, men in the line 
were usually sent over without knowing 
how many days the drive was to last. 
Even a spy who had left the Yank lines 
to join the Germans could scarcely have 
informed them regarding the duration of 
attack, so carefully was this secret kept. 

Another question, and I imagine that 
nearly every Allied soldier taken prisoner 
in the early stages of an attack in the 
fall of 1918 was asked the same ques- 
tion, was “Are the tanks to be used?” 
Any knowledge concerning the tanks was 
invaluable to the Germans—such as the 
probable number to be used, what part of 
the day they were to come up, and if 
they were to take part in more than one 
phase of the battle. Back in Germany 


later I talked to numerous prisoners who 
had been through the mill and found that 
the line of questions was about the same, 
always an endeavor to find out the 


strength of the attacking force, the dis- 
tance and objective to be gained, probable 
duration of push, and the part the tank 
or airplane was to play. 

I was kept in advanced dressing sta- 
tions under fire for two nights, where 
there were only Germans, but no further 
attempt was made to get me to unbosom 
myself. Finally I was taken in an auto- 
mobile to a town called Prisches, near 
Avesnes, about twenty miles back of the 
lines, where there was a German intelli- 
gence office in a big schoolhouse. All 
prisoners on that sector, unless taken in 
large numbers, were brought there. They 
were first taken into a little classroom and 
quizzed. 

If they refused to talk on the attack 
the Jerries cunningly shifted their line of 
questions to more general subjects. But 
the answer to many of these were quite 
likely to divulge military information. 
One prisoner was brought in at a time, and 
was greeted cheerfully. If he was hungry 
an officer pushed a button and sent a 
Jerry orderly for soup. Cigarettes were 
handed out lavishly. 


N the basement of the schoolhouse I 

found twenty Tommies and a few 
French, either awaiting their turn to be 
questioned, or having already passed 
through the office. French women brought 
in vegetable soup or spuds. The place 
was warm and cheerful and apparently 
no Germans were nearer than the Rhine, 
but judging from the arrangement of the 
doors and the furniture it was easy to 
surmise that the Jerries were listening in. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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September 12, 1919 


The Army of 
No Occupation 


Being the veracious and realistic 
account of a young man’s ad- 
ventures in the land of “No. 
Vacancies at Present.”’ 


By HARVEY H. SMITH 


N the army I never gave a thought to 
] getting a job after I got out. In the 

first place there seemed to be no hope 
of getting out, and in the second place 
there was never any trouble getting one 
in the army. The sergeant always saw to 
it that I made myself useful around the 
kitchen or policing the Company street. 
Getting a job then was a mere detail. 

In the course of human events, how- 
ever, the war terminated and it became 
necessary that I step forth and rustle. 
In short the glamor of war was over and 
the pater was wearying of seeing me about 
the manse. I was thrown on my own and 
forced to carry on. 

The only work that I had ever done 
was to work (figuratively) my way 
through college and I was somewhat at a 
loss as to just what I wanted to do. I 
had friends I discovered who would be 
glad to give me a job, but “unfortunately 
there was no vacancy at present.” How 
many times have I heard that significant 
phrase! I dream of it. I am positive that 
when I fall in line for my pass to Heaven, 
St. Peter will step forth and say: 

“I am sorry, young man, but unfor- 
tunately there is no vacancy at present.” 

Unable to secure a job from my friends, 
I procured references—sheafs of them. 
They all wrote eulogies of me willingly. 
It was only then that I learned what. liars 
they were. Strange to say, those who 
knew me least wrote in the most glowing 
terms of my accomplishments, my virtues 
and my possibilities. Whenever I laid one 
of these Boswellian masterpieces before 
a prospective employer I felt as guilty as 
the day I received my diploma. 

Wall Street was my first objective. 
That was where the money was and where 
the money was there, too, should I be. I 
walked up and down the canyon for an 
hour before I summoned enough courage 
to try my luck. That was my first trial. 
Now, with the confidence of experience, I 
stroll into an office, slip the office boy a 
quarter and demand to be shown into the 
sanctum sanctorum. 


T was the sign which had attracted 

me: 

SMITH, SMITH & SMITH 
BROKERS 

Striding in manfully I inquired for Mr. 
Smith. You see I didn’t wish to discrim- 
inate. a 

“Which Mr. Smith do you wish?” the 
blonde stenog asked with just a touch of 
sarcasm. 

“Why—er—the elder Mr. Smith,” I 
replied in a clever moment. But it seemed 
I was on the wrong tack—the elder Mr. 
Smith had been occupying the family 
mausoleum these many years. For- 
tunately the haughty blonde ‘presented 
me with a roster of the firm. It was 
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“So you want to become a railroad man. What 


are your qualifications?” 
“Well, I have traveled extensively.” 


worse than looking through the directory 
of Smithtown, Long Island. I finally de- 
cided upon H. L., Jr.—the office manager. 

I was at length shown into his retreat 
and the following conversation ensued: 

H. L., Jr.: What college did you attend? 

Me: Princeton. 

H. L., Jr.: Know my cousin, Bill Smith? 

Me (This was the first that I had 
heard of Cousin Bill, but already we were 
lifelong friends): Yes, indeed—Bill and 
I were great pals. 

H. L., Jr.: Been in the service? 

Me (This was my strong point): Yes, 
sir. (Modestly.) 

H. L., Jr.: So you want to sell bonds. 

Me (Very enthusiastically): Yes, sir. 
I have always wanted to sell bonds. 

H. L., Jr.: What kind of bonds do you 
want to sell? 

Me (A bond was a bond to me and 
nothing more. Luckily I chanced to glance 
at the wall where I beheld an advertise- 
ment of the firm of Smith, S. & S—SAFE 
BONDS.): Safe bonds, sir. 

H. L., Jr. (rising): Well, Mr— What 
is your name? 

Me: Stratton, sir. 

H. L., Jr.: Yes, Mr. Batton. Unfor- 
tunately we have no vacancy at present 
but I'll let you know if anything turns up. 


I LEFT the office feeling very buoyant, 
sure that I would hear from Mr. 
Smith shortly. Remember this was my 
first attempt. As weeks passed with no 
word from that gentleman, I determined 
to try again. Now I had decided to be- 
come a newspaper man. Somehow I suc- 
ceeded in getting into the lair of a Man- 
aging Editor. I pride myself on that 
accomplishment. The conversation was 
brief: 

M. E.: What makes you think that you 
can write? 

Me: I know that I can write and I have 
ideas. (I learned this phrase from a 
friend who got out of the service a month 


ahead of me, and who, therefore, had 
more experience in the Army of No 
Occupation. ) 

M. E.: You know this paper’s policy, 
don’t you? 

Me: Yes sir. “The truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” (It 
occurred to me later that this was the 
policy of a rival paper.) 

M. E.: What copywork have you done? 

Me (indignantly): We have the honor 
system at Princeton, sir. 

M. E. (rising): Unfortunately we have 
no vacancy, etc. 

It seemed to me as I went out the door 
that I had heard that before. 

I had a letter to a railroad magnate so 
next I tackled him. After an hour’s wait 
I was shown in. 

R. R. M.: So you want to be a rail- 
road man—what experience have you had? 

Me: I’ve traveled extensively, sir. 
(This provoked a smile which encouraged 
me.) 

R. R. M.: Would you—(telephone 
rang)-——Pardon me. 

(Five minutes telephoning.) 

Have you—(telephone rang)—Pardon 
me just a minute. 

(Five minutes telephoning.) 

I generally hire men with an engineer- 
ing education. What degree do you hold? 
Me: Bachelor of Arts. (Humbly.) 

R. R. M.: Still if a man possesses un- 
usual qualifications (casting a dubious 
look of appraisal in my direction). 


HEN the stenog entered with some 

important correspondence, followed 
by the office boy with a telegram and the 
phone rang again. 

Then the magnate looked at his watch 
and reached for his hat. I reached for 
mine. 

“Sorry, young man,” said he. “TI have 
an important engagement. My time is 
valuable and so is yours. Suppose you 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE EDITORIAL PC. 


POLICIES—NOT POLITICS 








Policies and Politics 


HE American Lecion WEEKLY has been asked 

by a Texas correspondent to define the phrase 
‘*Policies—Not Politics.’”’ Does it mean that the 
Legion will have nothing to do with politics? 

The WEEKLY is going to have considerable to say 
on that general topic at an early date. In the mean- 
time we hasten to assure our Texas interrogator and 
any others who may be interested that while the 
AMERICAN LEGION adheres to its s!ogan—*‘ Policies— 
Not Politics’’—it conceivably ‘will have a great deal 
to do with politics. Not with narrow partisan poli- 
tics. The Legion was conceived and is being built of 
a bigness and soundness far above that. But it is 
going to take cognizance of what is sound practice 
and what is not sound practice in the political read- 
justment of the country. Its members are not going 
to wink at political flabbiness and political rottenness. 
Nor are they going to temporize with public servants 
or would-be public servants whose Americanism is 
found tainted with suspicion. 

The word has gone out already—National Head- 
quarters sent it—to every one of the 3,500 Posts urg- 
ing vigorous opposition to aspirants for public office 
whose loyalty to America has been brought in ques- 
tion. The question of party affiliations is not of the 
slightest moment or consideration. This is entirely a 
matter of policy and sound practice. There is no 
place in public life for draft-dodging slackers, any 
more than there is for the type of slacker who was 
able to buy Liberty bonds and failed todo so. We do 
not believe it is sound practice to put them now in 
places of responsibility, leadership and honor. We 
do not believe the public wants to put them there, and 
we do not believe they are going to be put there in 
the future. Certainly not if the American Legion 
can prevent it and, we believe it can. 

The day of reckoning for pseudo-Americans, near- 
Americans and little Americans in public life ap- 
proaches the dawn. 


The Returned Homesteader 


HE virile young homesteader who left his unfin- 


ished farm home for service has returned to find, 


his past toil and land improvements gone to pot. In 
the average case he must start over. Instead of a 
thriving farm and clear title he finds himself in a 
weed-grown wilderness with many weary months 
before him before he gets title from the Government. 

The American Legion heartily indorses the bill 
lately introduced in Congress (HR 6994) which is 
designed to give immediate title in the case of all 
homesteaders who were in service for six months at 
any time since February 1, 1917. Under such a law 
the returned homesteader will not face the necessity 
of rushing back to his forsaken land in order to hold 
it. Where he has returned with very limited funds, 
a condition in which most men who were in service 
necessarily returned, he would have an opportunity 
to secure a job, replenish his funds, and go back to 
the farm when he had put aside enough working cap- 
ital to finance his humble project. 


It is not enough to say that such a law is fair and 
equitable. Simple justice fairly demands its enact- 
ment. 


Baitle Deaths 


N elaborate array of figures has been put out by 
the War Department summarizing battle deaths 
during the war. The revelation is emphasized in two 
separate tables that the percentage of deaths per one 
thousand among professional officers of the Army was 
higher than that among emergency officers and 
among enlisted men. 

We know of no reason in the name of good form 
and good taste why these percentage tables should 
have been worked out and given to the press from 
the office of the Chief of Staff unless to emphasize a 
point of view. Certainly there is a mild imputation 
in those percentage tables which ought not to have 
been made. If memory serves right the War Depart- 
ment early in the war announced that its trained 
officer personnel would be conserved. The lesson was 
drawn from the mistake of the British Army in 
expending its professional officers somewhat reck- 
lessly at the outset. The policy of the War Depart- 
ment in that respect doubtless was sound. Further- 
more, those who served in France have an impression 
that the policy was rigorously adhered to. 

Hence the percentage table showing a battle 
death rate of 13.5 for each thousand regular officers 
against a rate of 10.8 among emergency officers and 
8 among the men in the ranks, while it catches the 
eye and grips the imagination, ought not to be dis- 
missed without a notation of the concrete figures 
from which the percentage table was derived, name- 
ly, that of the 11,000 regular officers 148 were killed, 
while of the 189,000 emergency officers 2,043 were 
killed. 

The press of the country has commented quite 
widely upon the relative percentage of losses per one 
thousand, emphasizing, naturally, the 13.5 percent 
rate among regular officers. Would it be equally 
illuminating to suggest the point of view that of the 
total battle deaths of 2,191 among officers a total of 
2,043 of these were emergency officers? And that of 
the total of 49,484 battle deaths some 47,307 were 
men in the ranks? 

As we stated before, the AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY sees no reason why these percentage tables, 
as regarding classes of casualties, were worked out 
and given to the public. All our soldiers were brave 
and none were more courageous than the officers of 
the regular army. But let those who lost their lives 
in battle be left out of the ancient discussion of rela- 
tive merit between regular and pinch-hitter. Figures 
are always interesting and if the War Department 
statisticians want to give the public comparative 
battle tables and battle figures why net conform to 
the dictates of good taste and confine such statistics 
to the living? 

We would be interested, for example, in hearing 
totals, percentage tables and all, on the number of 
regular officers and the number of temporary officers 
who engaged in actual combat duty with troops once 
they had been sent to France. 
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Painted by W. K. Aylward Troops waiting to advance at Hatton-Chattel 





E reduction of the famous St. Mihiel salient was the first battle of the 

war fought almost entirely by American troops and wholly under the 
orders of the American Commander-in-Chief. At | a. m., on September 12 
the artillery opened the most terrific bombardment in history, firing 250,000 
rounds an hour for four hours. At 5 the infantry went over. The next 
morning the Ist and 26th Divisions met at Vigneulles, cutting off the salient. 
On the 15th all units had attained their objectives. Divisions participating: 
Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 26th, 42nd, 82nd, 89th and 90th. Casualties, 7,000. 


Prisoners, 16,000. Guns taken, 443. 
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war. This work was carried on under the 
auspices of the United States Trading 
Service, a branch of the Department of 
Labor. Congress failed to make appro- 
priation for continuance of the work in 
peace times. Since this activity fits 
so closely the present need, Colonel 
Arthur Woods, Assistant Secretary 
of War, in charge of re-employ- 
ment, is endeavoring to induce the 
factories to institute such schools, 
not only for patriotic but for busi- 
ness reasons as well. 























To ex-service man demands a job 
with a future. Life in the army 
or navy has broadened his horizon, 
enlarged his vision. This is the 
reason why it is a matter of 
such common remark that so 
large a percentage of soldiers 
and sailors returning to civilian 
employments have no taste for 
their former trades or callings. 

It is a good, rather than a 
bad sign, on the whole. A year 
or two in the service have dis- 
lodged him from the rut and 
opened his eyes. For him to 
be obliged to lapse back into 
the old groove is to court a 
situation fraught with evil con- 
sequences. The man returned 
from the fighting services 
wants his chance, and if he is 
willing to work for it, he should have 
it. Otherwise envy will usurp am- 
bition and radicalism will find a 
fertile field in discontented minds. 

The solution seems in a large measure 
to lie in the industrial training school, 
which approximately 300 factories in the 
United States have established with re- 
sults so successful and so significant that 
the re-employment section of the War 
Department has a plan whereby the 
20,000 or more factories in the country 
may adopt it and thereby relieve not only 
the stress of soldier unemployment but 
of industrial unrest generally. 

To get down to names and cases. 
Private James A. Weston, 106th Infantry, 
prior to enlisting worked in a celluloid 
factory. He earned $14 a week. 


From hobs to pumps. Ex-service 
men (left) at the laster’s bench, 
shoemaking school. Below is a 
school scene in Sperry Gyroscope 
works. 

























Weston went through 
the war; he traveled in 
France, over the Hinden- 
burg line in fact. He ac- 
quired a new confidence 
in himself and in his 
ability. He came back 
home on the Leviathan. 

“Sure, you can have 
the old job back,” the 
boss in the celluloid fac- 
tory said as he shook 
him by the hand. 

But the old job was 
not for James. “You 
don’t think I’m going 
back to sweeping up 
celluloid and acting as a 
turner again?” he de- 
manded. The boss 
thought he would, 
though, and went on to 
mention that in consid- 
eration for the high cost 
of living Weston’s pay 
would be raised to $16 a 
week, 

The ex-doughboy 
scarcely paused to say 
good-bve. He knew he 
was worth more than 
that. He didn’t want 
the old job anyway. 


“There wasn’t any fu- _ /nstructor absorbed 
ture in it,” he said. So in a student’s 
he went to the Employ- heeling job 


wood- 


ment Office of the Twenty- 
seventh Division and asked 
for work “where a fellow 
can learn something new 
and have a chance.” 

It so happened that just that 
morning a representative from J. 
& T. Cousins Co., Brooklyn, had 
called at the employment office. 

“We want some young and am- 
bitious Americans to learn the shoe 
manufacturing trade,” he told the 
officer in charge. “We have a 
training school in our plant.” 
Weston went over to Brooklyn. 
He earned $15 a week while he was 
learning the new trade. Three 
months later his pay check was 
averaging around $35 a week. 


HE war has been a great thing 

for the industrial training 
school. When hosts of men were 
inducted into service both the 
skilled and unskilled went. In 
thousands of cases it was necessary 
to train new men, and often women, 
to take the job of the expert me- 
chanic or artisan who had gone to 





A large number of manufacturing 
plants have installed such schools, and in- 
vestigators from the government re-em- 
ployment bureau report that they have in- 
creased the average working output of the 
unskilled laborer from 35 per cent. effici- 
ency to as high as 60 and 65 per cent. In- 
crease in a worker’s efficiency means in- 
creased production, which in these times 
of great demand means more business and 
more prosperity when such things are 
needed. Only by increased production 
can the cost of living be reduced, in the 
opinion of many students of that question. 

An increased output is not, however, 
the greatest benefit that springs from the 
enhanced individual efficiency of the 
worker. The big gain is for the worker 
himself. By increasing a man’s efficiency 
you increase his own estimation of him- 
self; you “up-grade” him, to use a fac- 
tory expression, and his contentment ex- 
pands with his outlook. Consequently, 
the proponents of this scheme advance its 
claims as a remedy for the ills springing 
from the present industrial restlessness. 

In the United States there are about 
ten million factory workers who each 
morning face a cheerless and changeless 
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task, a task they do not really compre- 
hend, and under the old system may never 
get an opportunity to master or escape. 
Of this they are dimly conscious and the 
resulting state of mind is discontent. 
Such a mind represents a ready field for 
the professional agitator spreading the 
virus of social radicalism. Dull work 
and no hope makes Jack a dangerous boy. 
Add to this industrial army of ten mil- 
lion, the man returning from the fighting 
services, who through his experiences in 
the camps and in the field has placed a 
new value on himself, and a new element 
enters into the situation. It is an ele- 
ment either for better or for worse, ac- 
cording to the way the situation is handled. 

The returned soldier or sailor has 
learned the value of leadership, and has 
acquired qualities which make for leader- 
ship. He resumes his place in civilian 
life respected, and his advice is sought 
and often. followed. If he is given the 


same chance that Weston was given 
in the Cousins factory ke will be- 
come a power for law and order in 
the councils of his fellows. 


He’ to get this chance? 

It is a simple matter at the 
plants of some three hundred manu- 
facturing concerns, great and small, 
all over the country. These firms 
are training unskilled men to do 
skilled work. In the schools in 
which this work is done two meth- 
ods are followed. In some places 
classrooms are set up, equipped with 
the necessary machinery, and are used 
solely for instructional purposes. Here 
the students are taught by a corps of ex- 
pert operatives serving as instructors. The 
other method is to put the students in 
the regular workshops alongside experi- 
enced workmen who help them along. A 
supervising instructor oversees matters. 

In some plants the students spend their 
entire time in the classrooms, receiving a 
living wage while learning—from $15 to 
$18 a week. Elsewhere the student per- 
forms unskilled work a certain number of 
hours during the day and pursues his 
school work the remainder. The Cousins 


plant is in the first-named class. L. A. 


Heiser, formerly an instructor in the 
United States Trading Service, is in 
charge. A representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LEGION WEEKLY called while he was 


demonstrating to an attentive group the 
operation of ‘“wood-heeling,” a process 
for affixing heels on shoes. Leaving this 
group he passed to a more advanced class 
and began demonstrating a machine which 
sews shoes “inside out.” Then the class 
was taught to turn the shoe and sew it. 
“See that man there on the big sewing 
machine?” Mr. Heiser said, indicating an 
elderly worker. “He was a bricklayer 
who contracted rheumatism which made 
him unfit for outdoor work. His son, 
after leaving the army, came here and in 
two months was earning $30 a week. One 
morning he brought in his father who said. 
he would like to learn the trade. Now 
he can make a shoe as 
well as his son, and 

















Above, the boys are stitching soles. 
Below, they seem to be doing something 
to the heel 


they are among the happiest workers in 
the plant.” John Griffiths, Jr., the son, 
was a corporal in the Seventy-seventh 
Division. He works alongside Weston 
and it’s a pity that some of the calamity 
howlers on the capital and labor question 
cannot talk to these ex-soldiers. One 
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striking feature of visits to various plants 
is the general satisfaction of the workers. 


EAR the story of Cesare Ciotti, for- 

merly a private in the 302nd Am- 
munition Train. For two years prior to 
our entry into the war Ciotti worked as a 
slugger in the Cousins factory. When he 
returned from France he got his old job 
back. 

“The first day that I worked at the 
old job I wasn’t satisfied,” he said. ‘The 
job as a job was all right and I made 
enough to live on out of it, but what I 
wanted was to learn the tricks of the 
trade on the floors above. I wanted to 
know how to run those new machines. 
I wanted to know how to do wood heel- 
ing.” 

That evening he heard of the school. 
Although making considerably more than 
$15 a week at his old job, he became a 
student and now he is an expert wood 
heeler, averages $35 a week and takes 
“post-graduate work” overtime every 
chance he gets. When the skilled artisans 
are working overtime on special jobs, any 
student can remain and be instructed in 
how the more intricate work is done. 

H. C. Maternus, formerly a 
private in Company A, 307th In- 
fantry, is, to use his own expres- 
\ sion, “knocking down around $59 
4 a week” in the shoe plant. Like 
’ the other ex-soldiers he knew 

nothing whatever of shoemaking 

when he left the army. He had 

earned about $20 a week as a 

photographer’s assistant. 

A list of these examples could 
be prolonged indefinitely. 

“It has recently been said that 
labor unrest at this time is an 
effort to secure a recognition of 
personality,” remarked Colonel 
Woods, commenting on cases like 
these. “I believe this is abso- 
lutely fundamental to the happy 
solution of our unemployment 
problems and labor unrest. High 
wages alone will get us nowhere, 

because the monotony of a routine 
task and the lack of opportunity for 
advancement cannot be replaced by 
a mere increase in the weekly pay- 
roll. Employers of labor must rec- 
ognize that in dealing with the re- 
turning soldier they are face to face 
with a psychological rather than a 
physical situation.” 

M. R. Lott, who is in charge of 
the training school in the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, agrees with 
Colonel Woods. ‘These schools 
should be established all over the 
country not only to solve labor 
problems and difficulties of the pres- 
ent, but those of the future as well,” he 
said. Mr. Lott recited numerous in- 
stances where discontented laborers who 
felt the urge for better things had found 
them after a course in the school. 

“A big feature of a training department 
is giving to worth-while men an oppor- 
tunity of self-advancement,’ he con- 
tinued. “The world most certainly does 
not owe every man a living, but it does 
owe every man an opportunity to make a 
living which is more than a mere exist- 
ence: (Continued on Page 31) 
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Anything May Happen 
By Joun J. Evers. 


ASEBALL writers often refer toaclubas a“machine”’ 
and, after all, it is a pretty good comparison. A big 
league team has a lot of things in common with a racing 
automobile. You may be whirling along in front when 
all of a sudden you get a flat tire or your carburetor gets 
out of whack, and while the machine is not permanently 
injured, you are eating the other fellow’s dust before you 
can get going again. 

The thing which produces the annual crop of real 
baseball bugs is the fact that from the time the first ball 
is pitched until the last batter is out, either team may 
win. There is always a chance that a pitcher will blow 
up or that a team will start one of those wild batting 
rallies that cannot be checked. No score is so one-sided 
as to be hopeless be- 


ninth inning a few chances to retire the Reds were over- 
looked and they scored ten runs. Luckily for us we 
scored two more runs in our half of the ninth. Inci- 
dentally that pair of tallies were made off Rube Benton, 
who was then with the Reds. As I remember they were 
scored without a hit, the last run being forced over the 
plate on a base on balls to Jimmy Sheckard. 

I have seen things like this happen so often that | 
never count a game lost until it is over. There is more 
real suspense in many a close baseball game than there 
is in the most thrilling melodrama ever produced on the 
stage. 

A Little History 
By FRANK GRAHAM 
HE acquisition of Jess Barnes, leading pitcher of the 
National League, by the Giants a year and a half 
ago was in the nature 





fore the game is over. 
Anything happens in 
baseball. 

Who would have 
said, back in 1908, 
that the Cubs could 
overhaul the Giants 
when they were five 
games 
only fourteen games 
left to play’? If any- 
body had told you in 
the early part of July, while. 
1914, that the Boston 
Braves would win a 
pennant and a world’s 
series that year, you 
would have called for 
somebody to sweep 
out the padded cell. 
Mighty few persons 
conceded Cincinnati a 
real chance to win a 
flag, before this season 
opened. But you 
never can tell. 

One error in the 
wrong place, one play 
that goes wrong, one 


men who know. 


forecasts pretty soon. 
on the boxing game. 


on the Sport page. 





Coming! 


Ts professional baseball going into a decline? 


The Weekly ts going to present on Walter Trum- 
bull’s page a series of little stories written by sport 


John |]. McGraw, the veteran Giant leader, will 
talk some more about baseball. 


Walter Camp will kick off with some football an infielder to be 


Tex O'Rourke will deliver a few pertinent slants 


of a coup by John Mc- 
Graw, and in view of 
the excellent work of 
the slim right hander 
this year, a recital of 
the manner in which 
he was obtained will 
bear repeating at this 


behind with “No,” says Johnny Evers, and he tells why. time. 
No fan ts going to pass up anything from the pen of 
Johnny Evers. When the Trojan sits down to com- 
pose a piece he always hands out something worth 


In the winter of 
1917-18, a three-cor- 
nered deal was agreed 
upon by the New 
York, Boston and 
Chicago clubs of the 
National League. It 
was agreed that the 
Giants were to give 
Charlie Herzog and 


named at a later date 
to the Braves; that the 
Braves should send 
George Tyler to the 


And there will be more after that. Keep an eye Cubs and that the 


Cubs should turn 
Larry Doyle over to 
the Braves. In return 
for Herzog and the 
other infielder, t he 








bad decision by an & 
umpire may change the 
whole outcome of a baseball battle. Recently, while 
sitting in the Polo Grounds watching a double header 
between the Giants and the Reds, a peculiar play came 
up that might have meant the game. The Giants had 
won the first game and the score was nine to two, in 
their favor, in the eighth inning of the second contest. 
Cincinnati had men on first and second base with 
nobody out. A high fly, pretty well in towards the 
infield, came to Young in right field and he elected to 
try a trap-fly play. He did so and threw to second, but 
there was no one on that base to receive the throw. 
As a result the bases were full with nobody out. The 
Giants were so far ahead that the fans only laughed, 
but it brought to my mind a game which we had played 
with Cincinnati when I was with the Cubs. 

It was back in about 1912, and Chicago was leading 
nine to nothing when the ninth inning opened. In that 


Giants, under the 
plans formulated, were to get Doyle and a pitcher, to 
be named by McGraw. 

Unfortunately for the Braves, Manager George 
Stallings did not name the pitcher he was prepared to 
deliver to the Giants for the reason that he assumed 
McGraw would select Dick Rudolph. To the amaze- 
ment of the Braves’ chieftain, McGraw calmly 
announced that the man he wanted was Barnes. Stall- 
ings demurred and attempted to hold up the deal, but 
he was powerless, and at length he turned Barnes over 
to the Giants. The deal was one which Stallings always 
has regretted, for Barnes had given every indication 
during his service with the Braves that he was about 
to develop into a front rank pitcher. This he has done 
as a member of the Giants. 

Barnes was the first pitcher in the senior major 
league to register twenty wins. 
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Painted by Wallace Morgan In the Argonne Forest 





| @ The American Legion Weekly presents this week four 
| more of the government's collection of paintings made by 
celebrated artists who served at the front. 


| @ They are by Wallace Morgan and George Harding. 


| @ These men saw war as it was and their brushes tell a 
| story which is beyond the compass of words. 


@ Many of these pictures were painted under fire. There 
is nothing else like them in the world. 





@ Others will be printed in ensuing numbers. 
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AST ON THE MARCH Painted by Wallace Morgan 
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On September 26, at Verdun, a Boche plane got two Allied balloons in less than a minute 
Painted by George Harding 
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Nothing Daunted 


A Man Who Lost His Legs and Found Himself 


wanderer on the face of the world 

who cared not what the next day 
would bring forth. When the crash came 
in August, 1914, I was on the west coast 
in a northern State, and promptly went 
into Canada and enlisted with the Cana- 
dians. 

I was over and into the fighting six 
months after I enlisted. I had what I 
wanted, excitement. 

I had no ideal when I first went over, 
but that is another story. 

I had been there nearly three years 
when in 1917 the United States came in. 
American soldiers began 


Piven to the Great War, I was a 


By ROBERT STEELE 


haven’t got them any more.” And he 
continued, “If there is anything you want 
I have orders to give it to you.” 

“Well, give me something to eat, then. 
I feel like I haven’t had a thing to eat 
for two weeks,” I said. 


OOKING my chart over he turned and 
said, “That’s just about right; it’s 
two weeks since you were brought here, 
and you've been unconscious all that time. 


years of age, six feet two inches in height, 
weighed 190 pounds and had a forty-inch 
chest measurement before the war. I had 
traveled the world over twice and had . 
taken all the hard labor and knocks it 
had given me. 

But now it was different, being legless 
at the hips. Physical labor was no 
longer to be thought of, and I saw I must 
start all over again like a child. I had 
to learn a new world, the old one was 
gone forever. 

I now had to think up something to fit 
my needs, and that meant I must learn 
to use my brain. 

When I looked around 
to study my possibilities 





to arrive and I enlisted 
under the American flag. 
I got into the Marines 
and had my first bap- 
tism of fire with my 
countrymen at Belleau 
Wood. 

On October 8, 1918, I 
was in the Argonne For- 
est. I became detached 
from my company, but 
continuing on, I was con- 
fronted by two Prussian 
Guardsmen, who came at 
me with the intentions of 
making my _ family 
mourn. I dispatched one 
with a shot from my 
rifle and as the other was 
too close for me to work 
the bolt to throw in an- 
other shell, I engaged 
him with the bayonet. 
It was hot work for a 
moment; he made a 
lunge at me; parrying 
that, I made an upward 
sweep with the butt of 
my gun and got him in 
the face, stunning him 
for the moment, and 
then there was one more 
German less. 

Continuing onward for 
about thirty or forty 








in the Argonne. 


ever been in. 


hold it back. 


same boat with me.” 


He is Speaking to YOU 


yew of us are in the same boat with the writer of the 
foregoing, who lost two legs fighting with the Marines 
Yet how many of us know the real joys of 
living? Before the war Robert Steele was a ne’er-do-well, 
a homeless “wanderer on the face of the world.” 
injury put him out? Hardly. It put him up against it, but 
he fought, and found himself. He learned that life is not 
~ cup to be drained, but a measure to be filled. 


Can YOU Say This ? 


: O me it proved the most 
7s ‘is interesting world I had 

z Few men 
really know how to think, and 
I never did. But now that 1 
had got started, had seen my 
own power, I just could not 
I had to let 
others know it, and I am now 
speaking to other men in the 


Did his 


I was astounded to see 
what an open field lay 
before me. There were 
so many things I could 
do that had never oc- 
curred to me before. But 
the first thing was to 
learn; yes, learn. I rec- 
ognized that, and I am 
now studying this new 
world I never knew ex- 
isted before. 

To me it proved the 
most interesting world I 
had ever been in. Few 
men really know how to 
think, and I never did. 
But now that I had got 
started, seen my own 
power, I just could not 
hold it back. I had to 
let others know it and I 
am now speaking to 
other men in the same 
boat with me. 


T was the most inter- 

esting thing in my life 
after I lost my lower 
limbs to find out that in- 
stead of becoming use- 
less I had become worth 
while. For a long time 
I did not know just 








paces, I heard a faint 
buzz in my ears and I 
opened my eyes again I saw that I was 
in a hospital. There was an orderly stand- 
ing <t the next cot and I attracted his 
attention and said: 

“I suppose it’s up to me to say, ‘Where 
am I?’ and ‘What happened?’ All good 
stories go that way.” 

He came over and looked me over and 
said: “So you finally came around. Well, 
the medicos were about ready to throw 
you into the junk pile outside.” 

At which I replied: “If they would have 
done that I would rear up on my hind 
legs and 2 

Here he interrupted me and said: 
“That’s just what you would not have 
done. You won’t rear up on your hind 
legs any more.” 

“Meaning something has happened to 
my lower limbs?” I questioned. 

“Something like that,” he replied, “you 





Remain quiet and I'll bring you some- 
thing.” 

He did. It was a bowl of beef tea, 
weak enough to shave in, and when I 
kicked and asked for something substan- 
tial, he said he had some toast being made 
for me. 

From then on I started to upset the 
doctor’s date of my demise and grew 
strong and healthy. 

While I lay there on the cot I did not 
mind the loss of my legs, but when I was 
transferred to the coast to be shipped back 
home, it began to dawn on me what I 
had really lost. 

I started to think it over. When I had 
my legs it was very easy for me to go to 
work, and as I had always lived in the 
outdoors, I had worked at all the labor 
such places afforded. I was twenty-five 


where to begin in this 
big, new world of big 
men and big things, but by and by mat- 
ters began to clear up and I began to see 
and understand things that I had never 
thought of before, or at any rate which 
had been very hazy. I urged upon others 
to follow the light that I am in. It will 
be just as interesting to you as it is to me. 
If you cannot labor with your hands, 
learn to use your brain. You will find it 
a great asset. Become one of the think- 
ing men of the nation. If you can no 
longer be on the jump and go, you have 
all the more time to sit around and plan 
ahead. Make yourself felt, let the world 
know you are still there, willing to put 
your shoulders to the great wheel called 
Life, and keep it moving ahead. 
Remember, men, before you go over the 
top to fight the greatest battle of all, that 
the men who put the world where it is 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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In one of the steve- 
dore regiments that 
was doing construc- 
tion work in Mehun- 
sur-Yevre was a 
darky who was ex- 
ceedingly bowlegged. 
One Sunday morning 
they were having in- 
spection and the top 
sergeant called, ‘“Ten- 
shun!” He glanced over the line and 
pointed at the bowlegged negro. 

“Look hyah, darky,” he said, “when 
Ah says ’tenshun Ah means ‘tenshun. 
You all am to come to ’tenshun in the 
quickedest manner possible!” 

“Ah am at ’tenshun, sergeant,” replied 
the suspected one, guiltily. 

“Yo’ ain’t a-tall,” replied the sergeant, 
“From the waist up yo’ is, but from de 
waist down yo’ is at parade rest.” 








Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt tells this story 
on herself. 

She was doing canteen work in France 
during the recent misunderstanding in 
that vicinity, and devoted considerable 
time to entertaining American soldiers in 
one of the hostess houses. Being a ca- 
pable dancer and attractive, she was in 
much demand among the boys. One eve- 
ning she danced several times with a tall, 
tow-haired doughboy, who showed symp- 
toms of great loneliness and talked vol- 
ub!y about things back in Michigan. 

When the evening ended, the tow- 
headed one came over to Mrs. Vander- 
bilt. 

“I’ve had a bully time,” he said, “and 
I want to keep track of you. We’re mov- 
ing out of here to-morrow for the front. 
But if we get back, I’d like to look you 
up over in the States. My name is Al- 
bert Bridgeman, from Grand Rapids. 
What’s yours?” 

“I’m Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt,” she re- 
plied. 

The doughboy scanned her from head 
to foot. 

“That’s right, chicken,” he said, “fly 
high!”—Cartoons Magazine. 





Lady: “Here, my poor fellow, is a 
quarter for you. It must be dreadful to 
be lame, but I think it must be worse to 
be blind.” 

Tramp: “It is, mum. When I was 
blind they was always handing me coun- 
terfeit quarters.” 


There was with the A. E. F. one regi- 
ment of especially good-natured and will- 
ing negroes, whose sergeants always wore 
their chevrons pinned 
on their sleeves. One 
of these non-coms 
was asked why he 
did not sew them on. 

“Ah, boss, what’s 
de use?” he replied. 
“We jes’ passes dem 
around in our outfit,” 





“Sam, did you see many dead men while 
you were in France?” 

“Yes, sir, we even slept wid ’em.” 

“Well, Sam, weren’t you scared?” 

“No, sir. I used to bum around wid ’em 
before I went to war.” 

“How’s that?” 

“T was a hearse driver, sir.” 





Last night I held a little hand, 
So dainty and so neat; 
I thought my heart would surely burst, 
So wildly did it beat. 
No other hand into my soul 
Could greater gladness bring 
Than that I held last night, which was 
Four aces and a king. 
—’Tenshun 21. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
will use jokes and pay for those 
that are acceptable. For the best 
received before Friday each week, 
not exceeding fifty words, five dol- 
lars will be paid; for the second 
best, three dollars; for all jokes 
accepted, one dollar. Manuscripts 
will not be returned. This offer is 
limited to those eligible to mem- 
bership in the Legion. 

The prize winners last week 
were: E. R. Hayes, New Brigh- 
ton, Pa.; Bert M. VanDyke, 
Towanda, Pa.; John F. Hannan, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Thomas H. 
Bolshaw, Chicago, ll.; Hal Poole, 
Rome, N. Y.; Mrs. H. B. Moss, 
Clinton, Ky.; Charles P. Brewer, 
Vineland, N. J.; and the writers of 
two letters who signed no name to 
their jokes. 











“So you're going to enlist, Mike?” 

“Oi am.” 

“Let me tell you something. They say 
that the Germans write the name of a 
soldier on each shell, and that’s the shell 
that kills the man whose name is on it.” 

“Ye don’t say! Thin begorry, Oi'll 
fool ‘em. Oi’ll enlist under an assumed 
name.”—Stray Shots. 





She: ‘“‘What’s the shape of a kiss?” 
He: “Give me one and I'll call it 
square.” 





Scene—any seaside resort.—‘‘Hear the 
moaning of the tide, John.” “That's not 
the tide. It’s the hotel guests paying 
their bills.” —Life. 





The following conversation ensued be- 
tween two colored troopers in an out- 
post while Jerry was putting over a 
barrage. 

“Sam, Ah don’t like the hum them 
shells has; they talks to me.” 

“You neveh see me turning white, nig- 
gah. What they say?” 

“They say, Y—o—u ain’t going back to 
A—la—BAM!” 


He was walking 
post that night for the 
very first time. 

Corporal of the 
Guard: “Have you 
seen the officer of the 
Day.” 

Rookie: “Nope.” 
Corporal of the : . 
Guard, an hour later: “Have you seen the 

Officer of the Day yet?” 

Rookie: “Nope, not yet.” 

Ten minutes later: “Halt! Who goes 
there?” 

Voice: “Officer of the Day.” 

Rookie: “Oh, you're going to catch 
hell. The Corporal of the Guard’s been 
hunting you for an hour.” 





a a 








Sailor: “Oh, yes, I’ve been in the sub- 
marine service for two years now.” 

Lady: “How interesting! And won't 
you tell me how you get the salt water 
out of your hair?” 





The French soldier found as much 
cause to complain about English as she 
is spoken as our lads did with the lingo 
over there. One of the tri-color veterans 
chirped up one day by letting out: ‘Ze 
English spoken, pas bon. Here ze sen- 
tence: ‘What color is ze blackberry when 
it is green?’ and I find out he is red!” 
—Over Here. 





“Poor boy, you lost your arm!” a 
well-meaning old lady said to one of our 
returned heroes. ‘Well, ma’am, I don’t 
mind that so much,” replied the lad, “‘but 
it had a $15 wrist watch on it!”—Ontario 
Post. 





Two pretty girls met in the street and 
kissed each other rapturously. Two 
young men watched the proceeding. 

“There’s another of those things I 
hate,” said one. 

“What’s that?” asked his friend. 

He pointed to the scene. “Women 
doing men’s work.” 





A nurse had just expressed her desire 
to remain in France when a wounded 
negro spoke up. 

“Lady, yo’ shore doan mean them 
words? If Ah ever gets to Alabam one 
mo’ time, an’ thinks Ah’m gwine tuh 
even dream about dis heah country, why, 
Ah des gwine tuh set up all night long.” 





A returning soldier was suffering bitterly 
from the pangs of seasickness. He was 
leaning weakly against the railing, wait- 
ing. A healthy friend 
walked up to him. 

“Hello, Joe,” he 
said. “Waiting for 
the moon to come 
up?” 

“Ves,” said the sick 
one. “It'll be up ina 
few minutes.” 
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Don’t Strike That Child! 


EXT to marriage, mess sergeants 
N and the telephone operator, it is 
4 to be doubted whether any of the 
modern institutions has received such a 
generous number of merited and 
merited criticisms as the movies. In 
every town between Pasadena and Provi- 
dence—and including all of the flag sta- 
tions—part of the morning exercises seems 
to consist in taking five or six deep 
breaths and an equal number of slams 
at the screen. 

However, the movies, like marriage and 
mess sergeants, apparently thrive on it. 

You may hammer the marital game 
from dusk to dawn and back again, but 
some of our best citizens 


un-* 


By GERALD B. SPIERO 


Douglas and Charlie strode along a busy 
thoroughfare. In the Georgia Paris, a 
holiday would be declared. In the French 
Paris, the assembling multitudes would 
make the boulevards look like Bastile Day. 

Such the power of the canned celluloid! 

Why, then, do the executives of every 
“fillum” corporation keep in force that 
mysterious policy of referring to the in- 
dustry as an “infant”? 


HOMAS A. EDISON will tell you that 
there are several things he doesn’t 
know about electricity. The candy- 


few syllables anent the tremendous amount 
of criticism that is directed at the movies. 

The producers are trying to stave off 
as much of that criticism as possible with 
the claim that, after all, the photodrama 
has just been bern; and who would strike 
a child? 

Somehow, the appeal doesn’t appear to 
have had the proper results, from the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint. The general public 
feels that the films are by the people, for 
the people and of the people, and a deal 
more so than the legitimate drama ever 
was or will be. It feels that the news- 
paper critics may be left to speak for it 
regarding the stage, but that the motion 

picture is peculiarly com- 





still don the expensive scen- 
ery and walk up to the altar 
like brave men. And though 
the anvil chorus continues 
to ring out on the subject 
of the mess sergeant, the 
m. s. hasn’t even gone down 
for the first time. 

So it is with the photo- 
play. When the census- 
takers of 1920 get through 
counting heads and finding 
out how many corkscrews 
have been beaten into 
ploughshares and how many 
beer barrels are out of work, 
they are going to meet 
another interesting member 
of the statistic family. 

The demon mathemati- 
cians will discover that the 
motion picture is not only 
the country’s greatest in- 
door sport but that it is 
also among our best little 
industries. Think, please— 
we ask it as a favor—of the 
thousands of manufacturing 
plants devoted to the pro- 
duction of ships and shoes 
and sealing wax and tens of 
hundreds of other articles 
of commerce. 

Then consider this: The 
photplay producers, those 
amiable gentlemen whose 
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Sazlor’s Song 


We didn’t go in at Cantigny, 


We never did look at the Meuse; 
e didn’t go over at Soissons, 
When all of hell’s music was loose ; 


In the Argonne you wouldn’t have found us, 


When they put Jerry onto the skid; 


We didn’t win one of these battles— 


But we brought the fellows ihat did! 


We never smelt gas nor had cooties, 


Nor stretched out to sleep in the mud; 


We never flopped flat for a whiz-bang, 


Or thanked God ’twas only a dud; 


We never heard bullets zizz-zizzing, 


We never went shy on our grub— 


But one day with the ship jammed with doughboys 


We potted a murdering sub! 


No, we didn’t mix into the fracas, 
When the khaki waves rolled back the Boche; 
We never took orders from Pershing, 


Nor stood at attention for Foch; 


We didn’t get into the trenches, 


We had business to do on the foam— 


And, boy, when the big show was over, 


We brought the whole A. E. F. home. 


—Rex Lampman. 


mon property. 

This truth is illustrated 
by the rise of the cinema in 
this country despite the at- 
titude originally assumed by 
reviewers and actors. Time 
was when the first-class 
thespian—our friend whose 
photographs showed him in 
the favorite pose of Napol- 
eon—and the second-rate 
dramatic reviewer united in 
damning the ignoble movie. 
That day is done. 


ROFESSIONAL film- 

haters exist unto this 
moment, but the photoplay 
probably will not perish 
from the earth. The aver- 
age movie-panner in our 
midst loveth, the films. 
Therefore, he chasteneth 
them. 

The movies have been 
carried on the tide of their 
realism, and the spectators 
are quick to shout thumbs 
down at the slightest pro- 
vocation. There must be no 
nature-faking. 

One of the successful 
dramas on Broadway a few 
seasons ago had its first act 
laid in the drawing-room 
of a Pullman car. Only one 








income tax resembles the 
figure on the side of a 
box-car, persist in declaring in every 
speech or interview that ‘motion picture 
is still in its infancy.” 

Some baby! 

It’s certainly a howling success, for it 
cries day and night in twenty-five thou- 
sand theatres in the United States and 
twenty-five thousand more all over the 
world. Furthermore, mankind is so con- 
stituted that if a dozen of the most 
learned university professors in America 
were to walk down Fifth Avenue, traffic 
wouldn’t be disrupted one tittle. The 
chances are that the policeman at Forty- 
second Street corner wouldn’t stop the 
flow of vehicles to let the nation’s intel- 
lectual geniuses pass. 

On the other hand, your own Susie or 
Willice—yes, even Aunt Sarah—knows 
exactly what would happen in Paris, 
Georgia, or Paris, France, if Mary and 


makers’ art doesn’t stop with the inven- 
tion of gumdrops and licorice pastilles; 
yet Mr. Edison and the aforesaid candy- 
makers do not run up and down the 
public highways lamenting that their busi- 
nesses are in the swaddling state. 

What’s the answer? 

At this point, we could take our cpe 
from the hectic serials of the screen, 
close the article, and compel the palpi- 
tating world to wait a week for the an- 
swer. We have given this problem deep 
study and we alone have unearthed the 
reason for the repeated assertions that 
the movies are in their infancy. Ask 
Dad, and see if he knows. 

You may not have suspected it, but 
the beginning of this story had something 
to do with what we’re about to say now. 
If you have your health and your dis- 
charge, you may recall that we dropped a 


critic complained because 
the setting failed to sway to 
and fro after the manner of regular Pull- 
mans. Had that scene been part of a pic- 
ture production, the “set” would have 
been placed on rockers (outside the cam- 
ers’ range, of course) and the compart- 
ment would have swayed enough to make 
the audience seasick. 

Now that we've stated exactly which 
side of the fence we’re on in this matter, 
we desire to call attention to a couple of 
surprising innovations in military funda- 
mentals that a single reel introduced us 
to in a “Y” hut in Bordeaux. 

The story’s action was centered around 
an army post in the States. The com- 
mandant, a colonel, had an orderly who 
seemed to be a well-behaved and God- 
fearing person. But he really should have 
been brought up differently. Whenever he 
entered the colonel’s room, he was punc- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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In view of rumors circulated through- 
out the country, which cause considerable 
concern among families of members of 
the A. E. F., the War Department has 
published the following: 

Considerable anxiety has been noted 
by families of members of the A. E. F. 
still in France as to the reason for the 
retention of these men. General Persh- 
ing, under date of August 11, cables the 
War Department stating that all men en- 
listed for the emergency will be returned 
to the United States as soon as their 
services can be spared and transportation 
becomes available. 

It is estimated that by September 1 
there will be about 7,000 combatant 
troops and 25,000 iroops in the Service 
of Supplies. Tae duties of the latter in- 
volve guarding and escorting prisoners of 
war, guarding United States property and 
camps, cooking and baking, the postal 
service, clearing the battlefields, salvage, 
care of the sick in hospitals (including 
animals), military police, motor trans- 
portation and repair, fire protection, 
commissary sales, telegraph and _ tele- 
phone service, road repair work and the 
supply of food and equipment generally 
to all members thus engaged. 

The sick from any cause and men in 
confinement form a very small portion 
of these troops, and families of members 
of the A. E. F. are urged not to take 
seriously any statements to the contrary. 





Georges Gaston Quien, he whose claim 


to immortality lies in the betrayal of _ 


Edith Cavell to the Germans, is now on 
trial in Paris. If he gets his just deserts 
it will be all anyone could ask. 





It is hardly fair to the girl when the 
man proposes to her with a loaded pistol 
in his hand. A woman seeking divorce 
gives as grounds for her action the asser- 
tion that her husband, a soldier stationed 
at Camp Devens, asked her to marry him 
and backed up his request with an auto- 
matic. 

The Q. M. has become custodian of 
all medals of honor and war ribbons. 
The Quartermaster General will hereafter 
be responsible for their issuance. 








A city for sale! “By order of the 
Secretary of War, the United States of- 
fers Nitro, West Virginia, for sale. Bids 
to be opened September 30.” This full 
page advertisement is now appearing in 
papers throughout the country in type 
that strikes the eye as sharply as the 
words strike the attention. Further ex- 
tracts from the advertisement proclaim 
“a complete industrial community with 
housing accommodations for 20,000 peo- 
ple—one of the world’s largest smoke- 
less powder plants—water system with 


capacity of 60,000,000 gallons per 
twenty-four hours—sewer, power, and 
lighting facilities, stores, schoolhouse, 


” 


hotel, hospital—.” What’s your offer? 





The only episode that marred the ar- 
rival of the Italian dreadnought Conte 
di Cavour at Boston was the tumble of 
General Guglielmotti into the water. It 
was unfortunate that it had to be a Gen- 
eral when it might just as well have been 


a second lieutenant or a corporal. The 
chief difference was that the General had 
friends on hand to pull him out. 





“Eyes Right,” the musical comedy of 
the Sixtieth Infantry, is the latest A. E. 
F. show to go on the stage. Its opening 
in New York was a signal success. 








He served in two wars—in South 
Africa and France. He is now on the 
retired list. 











When the submarine Deutschland came 
to America in 1916 there was consider- 
able speculation on how she was going 
to dodge the four English and French 
cruisers that were lying in wait for her 
off Cape Henry. Capt. Paul Koenig, the 
U-boat’s captain, tells in a German paper 
how he guided his craft, partially sub- 
merged, through the blockade with little 
trouble. He did not even have to stay 
under water, but headed out to sea on 
the surface. 





It is only a little strip of ribbon that 
each soldier wears in recognition of the 
fact that he had a part in bringing about 
victory; yet if all the bits that will be 
worn by British veterans were put to- 
gether, they would make a ribbon 250 
miles long. 


It is reported from Berlin that Dr. 
Haniel von Haimhausen, counsellor of the 
German Embassy in Washington in the 
days of von Bernstorff, has been picked 
for the next Ambassador to the United 
States. Simultaneous press reports from 
Washington indicate that no member of 
that group will find “Welcome” written 
on the door mat over here. 





Monty was a bear for war. He weighed 
only twelve pounds when he started for 
France, but he tipped the scale at 225 
when he returned. Monty was the mas- 
cot of the 319th Engineers, and in his 
war travels saw some curious conveyances, 
as, for instance, when he was carried from 
Liverpool to Ramsey in a case labelled 
“band instrument.” 





“One of your machine-gun battalions, 
the Seventh, covered itself with glory in 
front of Chateau-Thierry, defending the 
crossing of the Marne,” writes Andre Tar- 
dieu to Major-General Howze, commander 
of the Third Division. 





When the dreadnought New York was 
in Honolulu recently 200 recruits joined 
the ship. Among them were enough 
Hawaiian singers to form the first native 
Hawaiian band on the Navy. 





Back to Europe for the Fifth and Fif- 
tieth Infantry. It is reported that these 
units will soon be sent to Silesia by way 
of Coblenz. That is a new sector for 
American troops. 





Patrolman O’Shea arrested Samuel Roth- 
feld the other day for jumping in through 
the window of a train. When the police- 
man took his prisoner before the magis- 
trate, it turned out that the “cop” was an 
ex-private, the offender an ex-lieutenant, 
and the magistrate an ex-major of the A. 
E. F. 





Employment for about 5,500 partially 
disabled men is available in the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, according te announce- 
ment by General H. L. Rogers, director of 
Purchase and Storage. 





The first German army in America has 
left scant signs of its Kultur for the pres- 
ent age. A camp occupied by the Hes- 
sians in 1779 has just been unearthed 
during the excavations for a new subway 
in New York. 





Only two men of all the A. E. F. re- 
main unaccounted for, according to the 
latest figures of the War Department. 
“Missing in action” is the official way of 
designating them. 





Here’s a novel soldier. N. Eugene 
Sampson, of New Wilmington, Pa., ser- 
geant of Battery D, 323d Field Artillery, 
has been cited for bravery in action, but 
insists that he remembers nothing of the 
incident. He says he was too busy at the 
time to form any lasting memories. 
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The Flaming Arc 


His thoughts swung to Cora. Her last 
threat repeated itself. He did not be- 
lieve that she would inform on him. 

Dismissing her from his mind, he re- 
viewed the plan for robbing the safe. 
He glanced around. No moon showed. 
The stars were hidden by an overhead 
mist. It was on just such a night, five 
and more. years ago, that he had dyna- 
mited the door of the strong-box he was 
going after. He experienced a feeling of 
doing the same things over again. He 
saw, as he had seen before, the flickering 
lights of an on-coming train. He boarded 
it between the third and fourth gondola 
car from the engine. He crouched in the 
bottom of the swaying car. He felt the 
engine pick up speed. The ride was not 
long to the town where he wanted to go. 


LIMBING between the cars, he 

waited, grasped the suit-case with one 
hand, and leaped for a pile of soft-looking 
cinders. He sprawled forward. The long 
train of empties rumbled by. He raised 
his head. He saw the rear lights on a 
little red caboose. Again the feeling 
came to him that he had gone through a 
similar experience. 

There was no superstition in his ener- 
getic actions. He reasoned, as he arose 
and brushed off his dark clothes, that his 
former job on the safe had been a very 
successful one. It had given him seven- 
teen hundred dollars—without working. 

He lifted the black suitcase and started 
over known trails to the back of the 
town’s general supply store. He dodged 
behind an open shed. He waited with 
every sense alert. 

To him there was nothing so silent and 
lonely as a country town on a Sunday 
night. No voice broke the spell that 
seemed to have fallen upon the village. 
No dog barked. 

He went to work with professional cool- 
ness. He opened the suitcase, pulled on 
the rubber gloves, then sorted his tools 
and wire. The window he wanted to force 
was across a small yard. Its sash was 


(Continued from Page 9) 


locked. Nollie Matches—the gay-cat— 
had reported this fact. 

Charlie knew several effective ways of 
forcing a window—without sound. He 
hesitated, glanced at the upper stories of 
the building, then crossed the yard on 
tiptoe. He reached upward. He cov- 
ered the pane of glass nearest the catch 
with adhesive tape. Stepping back, he 
selected a small stone. 

The first light tap on the criss-crossed 
tape did not break the glass. A second 
and harder tap left a small hole through 
which he could insert the rubber-encased 
fingers of his left hand. The sticky tape 
held all glass particles from falling to the 
store’s floor. 

Working swiftly he turned the catch, 
lifted the sash, crossed the yard and 
selected the wires and tools he needed for 
the job. 

No disturbing sound came to him as he 
climbed into the store and crept behind 
the counters to the safe. He waited. He 
flashed a fountain-pen battery lamp upon 
the polished dial. He saw the marks and 
bulges near the safe’s door which had 
been made when the three ounces of nitro 
had exploded—five and more years be- 
fore. 

There had been no varnish or paint 
applied on the safe’s exterior. The same 
burglar-proof sign was above the dial. 

He pulled his rubber gloves further up 
his wrists, pocketed the fountain-pen 
fiashlight and went to work in complete 
darkness. He found the outlet-box for 
the store’s electric lights. He placed a 
heavy, hundred-ampere fuse across two 
binding posts. He connected up insulated 
cables which reached to the safe. 

Searching behind the counters he found 
a large crockery jar. This he half filled 
with water from a tap in the rear of the 
store. To the water he added a double- 
handful of sal ammoniac. 

Two long carbons, clips and the neces- 
sary leads—one to the safe’s nearest leg 
and the other to a third and thicker car- 
bon—completed the apparatus. 


He tested the arc, moved the carbons 
in the salty water and started burning 
through the door at a spot directly over 
the combination dial. Twice he stopped, 
listened and adjusted the celluloid shade 
which was tied over his eyes. 


T= flaming arc was a blinding thing. 
It burned its way through the steel 
plates like a hot knife in butter. Brass 
showed where four tumblers were fused 
together. The molten mass gave way. 
The carbon rod was through the door. 

Charlie adjusted his gloves so as not 
to make any finger-prints, turned the 
handle and drew the door slowly open. 

There was an inner, or day door, to the 
safe. It was not locked. He grew rigid. 
He pulled this door wide open. He reached 
and found the fountain-pen flash-light. 
Its tiny spot of white light illuminated 
the shelves of the strong box. There were 
huge ledgers and account books there. 
A cigar box rested on a transverse shelf. 
He opened it. Inside was a small pile of 
pennies! 

The truth came to him with crushing 
force. The proprietor of the store, 
warned by his former experience, had 
carried the money home with him—or 
secreted it where it could not be found. 

Charlie snapped off the flash light, after 
a second and careful scrutiny of the 
safe’s interior. He stepped back with 
a low oath. There was nothing to do but 
pick up his tools and hurry from the spot. 
The robbery would most certainly be dis- 
covered by daylight. The safe was in 
plain view of the town’s one street. 

He worked like a man in a stupor. He 
searched the floor of the store for left- 
over evidence. He closed the safe’s doors 
by pressing on them with his rubber- 
covered palms. He was overly-careful to 
leave no finger-prints. 

The ride back to South Chicago was a 
bitter one. He leaped from the freight 
train at the junction, secreted his suit- 
case under the same pile of railroad-ties, 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Spilling The Beans 


The talk naturally was about the offensive. 
Fellows were speaking of how they were 
taken prisoner, of their casualties, of their 
treatment by the Germans and of little 
events of the few days previous, most of 
which seemed unimportant, but here and 
there came a remark that must have been 
music to the ears of the hidden Germans. 

There were undoubtedly some Germans 
among us togged up in English uniforms, 
and there was a Yank brought in whose 
actions were suspicious. This “dough- 
boy,” a Hollander by birth, later got back 
to the American lines. 

We were not bothered by the German 
intelligence any more until we reached 
the big camp at Dulmen. At Dulmen 
all the wounded men were unloaded and 
placed in a large ward, where they were 
stripped, had the hair shaved from their 
heads and bodies and were given a sleep- 
ing coat. All our own clothing and per- 
sonal effects were taken to the camp in- 
telligence office. About two weeks later 
part of this stuff was returned. Shoes 
were not. We were issued wooden sub- 
stitutes. All maps and writing was con- 
fiscated. As I had been company clerk, 
I had several papers. They were of no 
military value, however. Among these 
was a typewritten roster of the company 
and the status of each man—like “Smith, 
D. S.; Jones, S. D.; Brown, Hosp.” All 
this material was carefully gone over and 
a week or so later a Jerry visited my 
bunk with the papers to find out what they 
were all about. On one of these type- 
written pages I had written “Mineola,” 
a sort of a battle cry of the division, used 
frequently when going over the top. It 
had originated in the division wren the 
men were in training in the South and had 
hopes of going to Camp Mills at Mineola, 
L. I., previous to sailing. The Jerries 
doped this out as a code word. In fact, 
they doped out the whole company list 
as a cypher message, and anything that I 
said seemed to strengthen this belief. 

One of the two letters I was allowed to 
write while in the prison was to a com- 
panion in the company in France, and I 
scribbled “Mineola” at the close, but a 
Jerry later appeared in the ward and tore 
the epistle up, while he worked up a fever 
heat and expounded loud and long on the 
cunning of the bloodthirsty Yanks, in- 
cluding “Vilson.” 


HEN I was writing my first letter 

home a Jerry came around and 
asked me to state that I was being well 
treated. It was about this time that the 
Germans were showing more considera- 
tion toward prisoners. This does not mean 
that all the little acts of kindness which 
Jerry showed to numerous men, includ- 
ing myself, was the outgrowth of a propa- 
ganda, but nevertheless this was partially 
so. Very few prisoners at the camp were 
ever openly abused and even German of- 
ficers returned the salutes of prisoners 
with a snap and preciseness that to say 
the least was commendable. Many a 
prisoner in agony from wounds or sick- 
ness has been cheered by a Jerry cigar- 
ette. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Numerous attempts to escape were 
made, but not many got across the bound- 
ary into Holland. The vicinity of the 
border was patrolled by the German boy 
scouts, and besides there were live wires 
as a barrier. An Australian had got out 
of the camp three times by giving Jerry 
guards soap and beef, but he had been re- 
captured each time, once after ten days. 
Occasionally a search of the barracks was 
made for maps or compasses. The par- 
cels sent in by the English Red Cross to 
the Tommies were always carefully 
searched, cans being opened, even the 
cigarettes unrolled. 

Numerous entertainments were held in 
the camps by the men and pictures were 
taken by the Germans of these troupes, 
the prisoners being allowed to forward 
these through the regular channel to Eng- 
land, to try to discredit statements that 
prisoners were being mistreated. 

To feel out the sentiment of the pris- 
oners, to learn of plots to escape and to 
gain other information of military value, 
Jerries, disguised as prisoners, were as the 
sands on the desert. Men with names of 
a Teuton origin were frequently singled 
out and tempted with offers to turn spy, 
by being allowed to escape, get back to 
their old unit, gain information and then 
again fall into Jerry’s hands. A Tommy 
in the camp had worked this on the Ger- 
mans, double-crossing them, but when he 
was brought to the camp the second time 
the Germans became suspicious of him 
and he was held. 

After the armistice the Jerries opened 
with a propaganda campaign. They sent 
speakers around to address the prisoners, 
and explain that the German people were 
really innocent of any blame in starting 
the war or in the method of carrying it 
on; that the real guilty ones were the 
higher-up officials. These bedside orators 
also claimed that the lower and middle 
classes had halted the struggle, and then 
wound up in broken English by urging the 
men to carry back to their homes a mes- 
sage of good will and to tell the people 
“nach hause,” that the Germans were 
really starving and needed to have food 
shipped in at once. 


M EN not in good health were held for 
i weeks after the armistice, in an ef- 
fort to get them looking better before they 
were repatriated. The excuse for the 
delay was that no trains could be obtained 
to get them to Holland, despite the fact 
the prison was not more than fifty miles 
from the border. Under this guise, I was 
detained until December 17, and the ward 
I left was filled with other Allied prison- 
ers on that date. 

One of the cleverest propaganda 
schemes was the printing at Berlin of 
newspapers in the Allied languages. The 
paper printed in English contained the 
names of men as they were captured, al- 
leged letters from doughboys and Tom- 
mies about missing buddies, and articles 
on German kulture and the history and 
scenic beauties of the Empire. There was 
very little news from the front, but 
plenty of lies. I don’t think an Allied 


prisoner ever wrote to or for this sheet, 
but names and units were cleverly faked 
and the paper “in the interest of the Al- 
lied prisoners in Germany” must surely 
have gained a few adherents for the 
Kaiser from among the ignorant and 
easily fooled. 

Shortly after the armistice an officer 
came around among the prisoners asking 
them to sign a paper, stating in German 
that they had no claims whatsoever 
against the government. Everybody 
gladly signed, believing that they were to 
leave the next day for home and that a 
failure to sign might mean their ceten- 
tion. The German government is thus 
armed against any claims of Allied prison- 
ers that goods were stolen from them or 
they were injured trough mistreatment. 
One Tommy had been shot twice in the 
right arm by a German officer after be- 
ing captured, but he put his John Henry 
on the paper. Some time ago announce- 
ment was made at Washington that pris- 
oners could file claims and that the mat- 
ter would be taken up with the German 
government later, but the Germans can 
meet these claims with signed statements 
of the men. 

The recent arrival in this country un- 
der guard of two Germans supposed to 
have given General Pershing valuable in- 
formation about German offensive plans 
brought home to American civilians the 
part a prisoner can play in the game of 
war, but the doughboy learned ihe lesson 
early in his trench experience when along 
with companions he was sent creeping 
over the top to bring home the bacon in 
the form of a Heinie, no matter what ihe 
cost might be. 


If a man listens long enough nowa- 
days, he can pick up any rumor he 
wishes. Now comes one saying that the 
forces in Siberia will soon be on their 
way home. Probably the last to believe 
that will be the men in the Siberian 
Expeditionary Force. 


There is a clever financier in the North- 
western Russian Government. He has 
engineered the issue of 350,000,000 rubles 
of new bank notes, redeemable “three 
months after Petrograd is taken from the 
Bolsheviki,’ and backed by all Russia’s 
assets. 


Bathing in the Tiber River in Italy 
did not appeal to the three hundred West 
Point cadets who are “doing” Europe. 
When they reached the famous river they 
decided it was too yellow to be inviting, 
and they stood on the bank and watched 
the more careless natives enjoying their 
swim. 


In contradiction to the latest report on 
the subject, it is now announced by the 
State Department that tourists will be 
permitted to go to France after October 
1. Passports will be issued for travelers 
in France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Northern Africa, except Egypt. 
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The Flaming Arc 


and strode through the silent streets and 
lanes for his home and Cora. 

She was sitting on the edge of the bed 
when he unlocked the door. Her hair was 
down. Her eyes blazed at him across 
the room. 

“Well,” she said, “you’re back!” 

He nodded, hesitated, then went to the 
kitchen. He heard her bare feet on the 
matting. She reached his side. 

“It’s almost daylight,” she whispered. 
“Won’t you come to bed?” 

“Leave me out here, Cora. I want to 
think things over. I failed tonight. I 
didn’t get any money.” 

“I’m glad,” she breathed, leaving him. 

He found a chair in the dark, leaned 
back and rested his heels on the edge of 
the stove. Hours passed. He slept. 
The sun’s rays streamed through the 
chintz curtains. Cora’s bed creaked now 
and then. She was restless and awake. 

It was nine-thirty when he heard foot- 
steps in the tenement. They mounted the 
flights of stairs. A loud knocking 
sounded on the thin panels of the door 
leading to the flat. A heel crashed 
against the wood. The lock splintered 
from the chamfering. 


OGERTY and two heavy-set Head- 

quarters’ men catapulted into the 
hallway. They held police-regulation re- 
volvers in front of them. They were 
business-like and thoroughly aroused. 

“Ah, Charles, old-timer,’ drawled Fo- 
gerty as he reached the kitchen. “You're 
up, eh? You haven’t gone to bed yet? 
That’s what we thought.” 

The ex-convict rose from the kitchen 
chair. He stared over Fogerty’s shoulder. 
He saw his wife’s pale face in the door- 
way of the bedroom. Her eyes were like 
burning coals. Her hands were held over 
her breast. 

Fogerty leveled his revolver. He 
called for the two detectives who were 
ransacking the front rooms of the flat. 

“Out here, boys! This fellow’s guilty 
as hell!” 

Charlie folded his arms. 

“Well he started to say, 
closed his mouth to a firm white line. 

“Go on,” said Fogerty. “We got you 
right for that job you did early this 
morning. We've been working. You 
might as well come across with the truth. 
It'll save you a few years in Joliet.” 

Charlie had been temporarily thrown 
off his guard. His suspicion against Cora 
had almost resulted in a slip of the 
tongue. He eyed the detectives. He de- 
cided to say nothing to them. He had 
learned this trick in the prisons. 

“Come clean!” Fogerty snarled. 
have got you dead bang right!” 

The Headquarters’ man reached into his 
pocket and drew forth a small white card 
with two perforations at the top. 

“You see, Charles,” he said, “you made 
a trifling mistake. You went down and 
burned a hole through an empty safe. 
Why, I knew it was your work the minute 
I saw it. You're an electrician. The 


work was done by an electrician—a good 
one!” 


then 





“We 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The detective stared at his two assist- 
ants. 

“Did you find any tools in this flat?” he 
asked them. “Any wire?” 

“Nothing yet, Chief. 
around.” 

“It’s no use. Just stand there and 
watch the moll. I’m going to show 
Charles how he slipped.” 

The ex-convict dropped his hands to 
his sides. Fogerty took one sly step in 
his direction. 

“You were foolish, Charles, to work 
without gloves. I got the call to rush to 
the job at six this morning. We went 
down in a car. And what did I find— 
as soon as I dusted the safe and looked 
for finger-prints?” 

Charlie heard Cora sob. He gritted 
his teeth. He watched Fogerty keenly. 
His glance dropped to the familiar-looking 
card. 

“Finger-prints?” he asked. “Why, 
Fogerty, I’ve been here in the flat all 
night.” 

“He has!” cried Cora. 


We'll look 


CBARLIE felt the note of palship tem- 
pering his wife’s voice to piercing 


loyalty. He was glad that he had held 
his tongue. 
“Ah, come clean!” said the sleuth. 


“I’ve got your right-hand thumb print— 
taken from the varnish of the safe’s door. 
It fits the prison records and Harrison 
Street records. The finger-print expert 
at Headquarters located you in three 
minutes.” 

“My right-hand thumb print?” 

“Sure, Charles!” 

Charlie thrust out his maimed hand. 

“Look it over,” he said. “I lost my 
right thumb at Gringham & Sons—some 
time ago. How could I do that job 
last night?” 

Fogerty glanced from the outstretched 


hand to the finger-print record. He 
frowned. He turned to one of the de- 
tectives. 


“Have you got that photo we took 
this morning?” he asked: “The one of 
the right-hand thumb print on the var- 
nish of the safe?” 

The detective handed Fogerty a curled 
print. 

“You see he’s innocent!” cried Cora. 
“He wasn’t out of the flat. He lost his 
thumb—weeks ago. He couldn’t have 
robbed the safe.” 

Fogerty compared the prints. He 
puzzled over them. He eyed the ex- 
convict’s maimed hand. 

“Hell!” he rasped. 
you this time.” 

Charlie’s manner softened perceptibly. 

“I’m glad you were mistaken,” he said. 
“T couldn’t make a right-thumb print last 
night—when the company doctor cut my 
thumb off some time ago. Ask him how 
long ago it was.” 

Fogerty pocketed the finger-print 
record and the photograph. He led his 
two assistants out to the hallway. 

“T’ll know where to find you,” he 
snarled over his shoulder. “I’m not 


“T thought I had 


through with this case yet. I’m not 
through 

Charlie slammed the thin door behind 
the detectives. He turned and: felt his 
wife’s arms around his neck. 

“I thought you informed on me,” he 
said. “I thought you did, Cora!” 

“Charles!” 

He drew one arm from behind her. 
He eyed the maimed thumb. 

“I’m going back to work at Gringham 
& Sons, Cora. Work is the only thing. 
Do you know what happened?” 

“N a 

“T worked and lost my right thumb. I 
thought it was bad luck. It was good 
luck. The best kind of good luck! It 
was a blessing in disguise.” 

“What was, Charles?” 

“Losing that thumb. You see, Cora, I 
didn’t leave any thumb-prints or finger- 
prints on that safe—this time. I wore 
gloves. I took every precaution.” 

“But how did Fogerty find the thumb- 
print?” 

“T left that one on the fresh varnish 
of the safe—five years ago. The detec- 
tives found an old print this morning. 
The thing that saved me was j 

“Honest work, Charles.” 

“Yes! If I hadn’t lost my right thumb 
working at Gringham & Sons—I’d of 
been sent away to Joliet for ten years.” 


DON’T STRIKE THAT CHILD 
(Continued from Page 25) 


tilious about saluting the commandant. 
He was a trifle in error, however, in salut- 
ing with the left hand, and that is what 
he did invariably. 

Even this was no more grievous a mis- 
take than that of the stalwart guards 
walking post in the encampment. 

The colonel’s daughter, mark you, was 
in love—aye, madly—with a dashing 
lieutenant of the common or garden 
variety, who dashed hither and yon about 
the camp. In the course of his dashings, 
he passed the sentries often. Did they 
present arms? They did not. They 
didn’t present him with anything. 

Well, the motion picture has taken the 
world for its screen, and no one director 
knows as much about the customs and 
costumes of those who dwell in our merry 
hemispheres as the dwellers themselves. 
So it’s easy to find fault. 

You might remember that the movies 
are in their infancy. 

P. S—And if you like morals, we'll give 
this story one that you’ve heard before: 
There’s just a single reason why pencils 
have rubbers. That’s because ’ people 
make mistakes. 














Russian mosquitoes are apparently as 
wild as some of the humans of the same 
nationality. “After the war we are going 
back to Russia to organize an expedition 
for ivory-hunting,” says one of the Yanks 
who Fas been there. “We believe the 
mosquitoes will furnish plenty of ivory. 
They are powerful brutes. They grab 
you, bite a piece out of your leg, and 
fly away into the trees to eat it.” 












































Who 

Said 

TEA 

Isn’t a MAN’S Drink? 


Almost everybody knows that the British 
Tommy consumed gallons of India-Ceylon 
Tea while engaging the Huns. 


Likewise it is generally believed that the 
fightin’ boys of the A. E. F. came to appre- 
ciate the refreshing qualities of good tea 
as never before. 


In the face of such evidence who will dare 
say that tea isn’t a real man’s drink? 
Always demand 


Ridgways ea 


It’s PACKED ONLY IN TIN TO 
KEEP THE FLAVOR IN 
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INFORMATION 


A Knock From the Navy 
To the Editor: I have received several 
| copies of your magazine, I suppose be- 
cause I am a member of the Legion. As 











any reference to an organization called the 


| United States Navy, I am at a loss to 


| imagine what interest this magazine can 
| have for naval officers, especially as the 
| quality thereof is pitifully low. 

Epwarp Breck, Lt.-Cdr. 

| Washington, D. C. 





The initial issue of THE AMERICAN LE- 
| GION WEEKLY contained a statement by 
Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims. In the same 
issue the story of the cross-Atlantic flight 
of the three U. S. Naval airplanes was de- 
scribed. 

The July 25 number contained an il- 
lustrated feature article describing the 
work of the Navy in bringing troops home 
from France. 

In the issue of August Ist there was 
printed an article, “Unsung Heroes of the 
Sea.” This story should have been of in- 
terest to all men who served at sea. 

The issue of August 29 contained the 
| war story of the United States Navy, 
| “Bottling up the Boche,” describing at 

length the activities of the Sea Forces of 
our country during the great war. 








The AMERICAN LEGION WEEK- 
Ly will undertake to answer in 
this column practical questions 
asked by readers affecting the in- 
terests of men who were in ser- 
vice. Questions will be answered 
in the order of their receipt, ex- 
cept that precedence may be giv- 
en now and then to questions of 
a wide general interest. 














Keep Your Insurance 


To the Editor: May I make a sugges- 
tion? Would it not be a good idea to 
| publish in THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEK- 
| Ly all the facts concerning Government in- 
| surance? The fellows here are dropping 
| their insurance because they do not know 
| anything about it. They are told it is 
| good stuff, but can not secure any facts 
| or figures. Perhaps there are men in the 
| cities to help straighten the fellows out, 
but the thousands of men in the country 
and small towns are not benefited by 
them. Tell us what it offers and how we 
are to proceed. 


Laurens, Iowa. G. D. CLARK. 


Lieutenant-Colone!l R. Cholmeley-Jones, 


| Director of the Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance, wrote an article, “Hold On to 
Uncle Sam’s Insurance,” which was pub- 
lished in the July 25 issue of the WEEKLY. 
The suggestion is good, however, and facts 
about insurance will be published from 
time to time. 


I have looked in vain in these numbers for 
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LEARNING WHILE THEY 
WORK 


(Continued from Page 15) 


R. LOTT summed up the functions | 


of his Training Department about as 
follows: 

1. The intensive training of partly 
skilled employees that they may become 
proficient in operations requiring a higher 
degree of skill. 


2. The classification of an employee’s | 


ability by actual trials in the operation of 
machine tools or at the bench. 

3. Careful and intelligent placement of 
men in positions corresponding to their 
peculiar abilities. 

4. Instruction 


of an_ inexperienced 


. worker that he may acquire the skill and 


knowledge necessary for a specified occu- 
pation. 

From the viewpoint of the employer the 
school is invaluable, Mr. Lott declared. 
It increases production. It provides a 
means for more carefully analyzing manu- 
facturing methods and processes as well 
as for trying out the manufacturing value 
of new tools and fixtures before placing 
them in the factory. It analyzes the em- 
ployee’s abilities and limitations, thereby 
enabling the employer to place him where 
he can serve most effectively. 

The school has helped in many ways 
not counted upon at the time of its in- 
auguration. It chanced that work was 
getting slack in one of the departments 
not long ago and it was necessary to re- 
duce the number of men employed in it. 
The company disliked to lay the men off 
and the suggestion was made that they 
enter the school at the same rate of pay 
and learn another branch of the trade. 
The first man to be approached with this 
proposition refused indignantly, saying he 
wouldn’t go to school in a trade he had 
worked at for five years. He was told to 
think the matter over and the next day 
he accepted. All the other men did like- 
wise, and all’ have profited by their 
decision. 


Ts War Department re-employment 
bureau recently sent over the country 
a circular explaining the training school 
plan and giving a list of thirty-five large 
firms in which the plan prevails. These 
firms, says the circular, “have jobs for 
discharged soldiers, sailors and marines, 
and will give vocational training along 
with employment so men can work into 
better pay. This means that while a man 
is earning his wages, even as an unskilled 
worker, he can be learning to do more 
highly paid work. 
ing for him right in the plant as soon as 
he makes good at his training. The de- 
mand for skilled labor is so great that 
firms are glad to give the training in order 
to get better men. Men who are inter- 
ested should call personally upon the 
firms nearest them.” 
A roster of these firms follows: 


The General Electric Company, Main Office, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; e Underwood Typewriter 
Company, Hartford, Conn.; The Barber-Colman 
Company, Rockford, Hl.; The Niagara Lithograph 
Company, Buffalo, N. ¥.; The . F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio; The Davis-Bournonville 
Company, Jersey City, N. J.; The Miller Lock 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Acme Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich.; “The 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich.; The 


(Continued on Page 32) 


A better job is wait- , 























LEHMAN BROS. 


Bankers\ 


16 William Street, 


New York City 
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World War Ring 


Patent Pending 





All men who served in the Army or Navy 
during the World War can have it made with the 
insignia of the branch of the service they were in. 

Sterling Silver, $2.50 each 
10-k. Gold, $10.00 each 

Sent to your address upon receipt of price. 

Send for circular of Division Pins. Address 
CHARLES T. CROSSMAN 
85 Park Street, Attleboro, Mass. 











READ THIS! 
Bud, Sailor Boy and Nurses 


Do not say in later years, Gee, I wish I had a 
picture of the ship that carried me over there, or 
the one that brought me back home. Send me 
name of the ship and $1.00 today. Will mail you 
a beautiful picture, size, 16x20, of any Troopship; 
suitable for framing. Prepaid. 

't-Member A. E.F. Member Am. Legion 


EDW. DeVINE, 3344 Third Ave., New York City 
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It records an event both historic and of personal significance 
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ETCHING IN BLACK, $3.00 — ETCHING HAND-COLORED, $6.00 
ARTISTS PROOF SIGNED By F. MATANIA, R. L, $25.00 
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MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





E. believe the present offers an 

usually favorable opportunity for 
increasing incomes without lessening the 
integrity of investments. We shall be 
pleased to consult with investors as to 
the most advantageous means to put into 
effect such a readjustment of their holdings. 


un- 





52 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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. LEARNING WHILE THEY 
WORK 
(Continued from Page 31) 
American Mosaic and Tile Company, L« wate. 


Ky.; The Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 136-210 Cle ark 





Avenue, Detroit, Mich.; Chain Belt Compan 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (molders); The “yawn = om 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio; Delco- 
Light Products, The Domestic Ei agit 1eering Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio (gas engine ad aocuie ; 
Spencer Lens aeeee, Butt: alo, N. Y . (lens 
grinders and polishers). Ly uffalo Weaving and Bel- 
ting Company, Buffalo, N. Y 





Montgomery Ward & Co pan: y, Chics ago, Ill.; 









The Dayton Engineering La tories Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; J. & T. Cousins Cc ompen iy, 373 De 
Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn N. . (shoemakers); The 
Employment Industry of the Y. M. ~. A., 8 Ea 

Third Street, New York, x. Y. (wood working 
low pay); Lanston Monotype Mac » Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. (printers and ma Lodge 





& Shipley Machine Tool Comp: né 

Ohio; Danguard Player Action S« 609 West 
5lst Street, New York, N. Y.; B Typo thetae 
Board of Trade, 176 Federal Stree Room 504 





Boston, Mass.; Whitcomb-Blaisdell “Mac his 1e Tool 
Company, i54 Gold Street, Worcester, Mass.; 
Passaic Metal Ware Com \pany, Passaic, N. J.; 
American Optical Company, Sout — ge, Mass.; 
Steul & Thurman Company, Buffalo, N. Y. (6 
wood carvers, 3 cabinet makers); Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, Chicago, IIl.; Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., New Park Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
(12 men); The Cleveland Metal Products Company, 
Cleveland,Ohio; Merchant Shipbuilding Corpor- 
ation, Administration Building, Harriman, Pa. 
(300 huskies, 46 to 58 cents per hour at start). 


NOTHING DAUNTED 
(Continued from Page 23) 





today are thinkers, men who used their 
brain. When you meet old General Dis- 
content and his army of Obstacles, “up 
and at ’em,” and don’t let him get his 
artillery into position, for it will try to 
blow away Ambition, your greatest de- 
fensive and offensive weapon. 

We men who have been mutilated in the 
past events are just as proud now as be- 
fore we went away, and sympathy is about 
the last thing we seek; that is, misguided 
sympathy that only interferes with our 
rehabilitation and the reconstruction of 
the world in general. These men should 
be helped to pick up the reins and start in 
their lives anew. They should appreciate 
that more than all the sympathy you can 
give them, for it is helping them to be men 
again and responsible citizens of their 
country. 





When Michael Casaltto, of the 308th 


| Infantry, went to get his Victory Button, 


his discharge certificate showed that he 
had been wounded in action. But Casa- 
letto refused a silver button because, he 
said, there had been a mistake about his 
record, and his wound had been merely 
foot trouble that had kept him away 
from the front. This is said to be the 
first case in which a man has dodged the 
coveted silver button. 





September 17 is Constitution Day. It 
will be observed in all States by local 
celebrations. 





Walter F. and Albert T. Grierson are 
twins. Before the war they were both 
bank clerks, but both enlisted in the 
Army on May 10, 1917. Both got to 
France; both were wounded, one in the 
leg and one in the arm; both suffered 
partial paralysis as a result; and now 
both have applied for training under the 
Vocaticral rehabilitation law. Special 


training in South American trade relations 
has been approved for both. 
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| Find Your Buddy 











The great army that went over- 
seas is nearly disbanded, but 
it still holds many secrets. 
Most tragic are those of miss- 
ing men. All of us, while in 
the service met men we should 
like to meet again if we knew 
where to reach them. Old 
buddies have drifted apart and 
would like to get in touch. 
The American Legion Weekly 
can help them out. Send us 
your steries. Some one you 
know will read them. 





Pvt. George A. Hemenway 
135th M. G. Bn. 


O THE EDITOR: Will readers of 
the “Find Your Buddy” column 
help a mother locate her missing 

son? He is Pvt. George A. Hemenway, 
Serial No. 1622036, Hdq. Co., 135th 
M. G., Bn., 37th Division. In the fighting 
in Belgium in the Ypres-Lys offensive the 
last week of the war he was a runner at 
brigade headquarters and had a buddy 
named Herman, who is also asked to com- 
municate with Mrs. Hemenway. He was 
reported slightly wounded on November 
2d, was taken to a field dressing station 
and from there carried to a hospital, prob- 
ably Evacuation Hospital No. 5, Staden, 
Belgium. 

All available government records have 
been searched, but reveal no trace of him. 
His description follows: Age, 21; height, 
5 feet 5 inches; weight, 140 lbs.; com- 
plexion, ruddy; eyes, brown; hair, light 
brown, inclined to curl; wore glasses. 

Will anyone who has or believes he has 
any informtaion of any kind relating to 
this man communicate with his mother, 
Mrs. E. H. Hemenway, Calsbad, N. M.? 
_ With thanks, and success to your maga- 
zine, Harry T. SCHERMER, 

Care American Legion, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





_ The Saturday night bath is no more 
in Berlin. In anticipation of a coalless 
winter regulations have been made pro- 
hibiting inhabitants from taking hot baths 
more frequently than on the first and 
third Fridays of each month. The chil- 
dren will appreciate this. 
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Every Time You 
Throw Dice with 
Nature— You Lose! 








Treat your stomach kindly and 
you will be repaid a thousand 
times over. 


Eat sparingly of meat and rich 
pastries, but all you want of— 


FRUITED |, FRUITED 
WHEAT 7° OATS 


—the Perfect Health Cereals 
made by combining FIGS, DATES 
and RAISINS with Whole Wheat 
in one and Whole Oats in the 
other; mildly laxative, too. 


TRY BOTH! 





NOTE.—If your local grocer cannot supply either 
FRUITED WHEAT or FRUITED OATS send his 
mame and your own for generous samples to the 


UNITED CEREAL MILLS 


LIMITED 
QUINCY - = - -« 








ILLINOIS 
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The only one-quart extin- 
guisher that has the advan- 
tages of being Panic-Proof, 
easy to aim and shoots con- 
tinuous stream. 
Representatives Wanted 
We havea splendid proposition 
to offer to high-grade salesmen 
to handle Fyr-Fyter in exclusive 
territory. 
Write or Wire for Details. 
THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
_ Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 








VICTORY MEDAL BARS 25 CENTS 


STARS ATTACHED 10 CENTS EACH 


Attach pon aed 


ge ricxiece a CHEVRONS oy 
Ny V7. 
Ven 
soe 


ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25c.—Double Bar 50c.—Triple 75c.—Quadruple $1.00 


Petite Palms, 25 Cents Each 
MANUFACTURED BY 
COWARD ¥ VINE 


13 MAIN STREET HEMPSTEAD, L.1t., N. Y¥. 














TEN-SHUN! AT EASE! 


The best place for your Army Discharge is in one of our 
frames made especially for Discharge Papers. Both sides 
of the frame are alike, for a double glass, so that either 
side of the discharge can be seen. 

Beautifully finished in weathered oak or mahogany. 
Shipped P. P. without the glass on receipt of a dollar 
bill or money order. Special sizes 50c. extra. 


H.M. GEER, 115 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


road stock is way down. 





Member of The American Legion 


THE ARMY OF NO 
OCCUPATION 
(Continued from Page 11) 


drop around in a month or so. 
tunately, etc.” 

I never went back, and anyway rail- 
I had now fully 
made up my mind to be an exporter. The 
exporter in question with whom I hoped 
to affiliate myself talked on for one hour 
by the clock. I tried my best to get in 
a “Yes” now and then, but finally I had 
to be content with nodding my head. That 
oration must have been a stock thing with | 
him, for he wound up at the expiration of 
precisely sixty minutes with: 

“Unfortunately, etc.” 

Before he had finished I was in the ele- 
vator going down. 

My next venture was in a plain busi- 
ness office. It so happened that this par- | 
ticular firm possessed a violent passion 
for system. Before I could see the presi- 
dent, who under the firm nomenclature, 
was termed G-1, I had to fill out a form- 
537 B. The procedure was worse than 
with army paper work. By the time the 
form came back to me it contained no 
less than five indorsements in three differ- 
ent colored inks. What the different col- 
ors meant I never found out. The office 
boy even checked the time that I went in. 

The President, or rather G-1’s office was 
a revelation of system. Everything was | 
lettered or numbered even to the waste | 
basket, which bore the legend A-2. A| 
special secretary, G-l-sub 2, was em- 
ployed to look up these various lettered 
appliances in a catalogue. After being 
passed from G-1 down to and including 
G-5, I was informed that I had satisfied 
all the requirements demanded in Special 
Form for Employment, NC-4, but—‘‘Un- 
fortunately, etc . . .” I heard this as I 
was slamming door J-3——out! 


Unfor- 





VISITED twenty offices in all, ob- 

taining some very valuable experi- 
ence but no job. As a result of my ob- 
servations I have arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

1. A college education serves two pur- 
poses. First, it affords one a never-to-be- 
forgotten four years’ loaf and, second, it 
serves as an excellent excuse to break 
away from business at Commencement. 

2. Having been in the service is much 
like having gone to college. It was fine 
while it lasted and it was a cinch com- 
pared to going over the top for a job. 

3. If the employer does all the talking 
the chances of getting a job are 6 to 1 
against you. 

4. If he ane to let you know he is 
a plain liar. 

5. If he promises to write you he is a 
monumental ditto. 

6. If he takes your name he is none 
the less a liar—only methodical. 

I finally perforce started a business of 
my own and am making a-great success. 
I am running a correspondence school ad- 
vising young men how to get jobs. 





Snapshots of the war are wanted by | 
the Historical Branch of the Army. Any 
photographs of the Army in action, either 
in France or elsewhere, are useful to the | 
recorders. They should bear the date, | 
place and unit they depict. 








LORIOUS play 

—and the glori- 
ous fun of thirst- 
quenching with 
Clicquot Club Gin- 
ger Ale. It’s on ice 
now, waiting till 
dry and dusty little 
throats clamor for 
refreshment. There 
is noharm in giving 
the kiddies all they 
wantofthissafeand 
pure ginger drink— 
an incomparable 
blend of purest 
juices oflemonsand 
limes, Jamaica gin- 
ger, cane sugar and 
cryStal-clearspring 
water. Buy by the 
case from your 
grocer or druggist. 
Serve whenever 
thirst puts in an 
appearance. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 


Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
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The Scope of Our Service 






E OFFER an inyestment service national in 
scope, having offices in six’ prominent cities - 





and an extensive wire system reaching other 
important points in the United States and Canada. 







Our Statistical Department is constantly collecting, 
analyzing and verifying complete data on Municipal 
and Corporation securities: in all ports of the country. 


- cad 


Our Bond and Note Departaents, under the direetion 
of executives of long and successful” financial exper- 

ience, and possessed of wide sources of information, 
offer you expert guidance i in ‘investment matters, and 
immediate consideration of your individual problems. 













HOR 


PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchange 

































U.S.—U.S.N.-—U.S.A. 
R.O. T.C.— U.S. M. C. 


JUST INITIALS, LETTERS, TYPE — BUT THEY MEAN A LOT 


ARE OURS, AND THEY MEAN GOOD PRINTING 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
PRINTERS and BINDERS, 80 Lafayette Street, New York 





